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NATIONAL TEACHER ACT OF 1990 



July KK 199m —Ordered to be p inted 



Mr. Kennedy, from the Committee on Labor and riumeui 
Resources, submitted the foIlo\ving 



REPORT 



(To accompany S, 167(5) 

The Committee on Labor and Human Resources, to which was 
referred the bill (S. 1676i the National Teacher Act of 1990, to au- 
thori2e programs to improve the recruitment, training, and profes^ 
sional development of teachers, and for other purposes, having con 
sidered the same, reports favorably thereon with an amendment 
and recommends that the bill as amended do pass. 
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L Summary of the Bill 

S. 1676 would initiate a variety of measures aimed at improving 
the recruitment, retention, and professional development of quali 
fied elementary and secondary school teachers. It focuses these ef 
forts particularly where acute shortages have been identified, in 
eluding shortages of minority teachers, teachers for limited English 
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proficient students, disabled students, and preschool age children, 
teachers for certain subject areas such ^ math and science, and m 
other areas Df shortage as determined by the Secretary of Educa- 
tion or the State Education Agency. 

In the are? of recruitment, these measures include forgiveness of 
Stafford loaiu incurred during the last two years of undergraduate 
or graduate education for individuals who teach for 5 years, a re- 
introduction of the Teacher Corps program providing scholarships 
for up to 3 years of undergraduate or graduate education for indi- 
\'iduals who teach for 5 years, and an expansion of the existing 
Paul Douglas Teacher Scholarship program. Also intended to en- 
hance recruitment are a demonstration program for minority 
teacher recruitment, a New Careers demonstration aimed at train- 
ing paraprofessionals and other school employees to become teach- 
ers; and a Teacher Job Bank study and demonstration. 

In the area of inservice training, the bill provides enhancement 
of Foreign Language Competence, initiates National Teacher Acad- 
emies to provide inservice training in a variety of specific subject 
areas, and authorizes Professional Development Schools in which 
partnerships of local education agencies and institutions of higher 
education designate a school or schools within each Congressional 
District to become a center for preservice and inservice training. 

Within the scope of teacher retention, the legislation authorizes 
a new teacher induction program as part of the new Teacher 
Corps, aimed at reducing high attrition during the early years of 
teaching; revises the Christa McAuliffe program to create a Career 
Teacher Corps under which teachers with 8 or more years of expe- 
rience are eligible for an award of up to one year's sclary and time 
off for a sabbatical or other professional development activities, 
and a demonstration program for School Restructuring/School 
Based Management. 

Other initiatives related to improving the teaching profession are 
a Class Size Research and Demonstration Project, a study of Pen- 
sion Portability, a School Year Extension Study Commission, and a 
study of Ways to Increase Minority Participation in the Teaching 
Profession. 

IL Legislative History 

S 1676 was introduced by Senator Pell for himself and Senators 
Kennedy, Kassebaum, Metzenbaum, Jeffords, Matsunaga, Dodd, 
Cochran, Simon, Robb, Burdick, Kerry, Boren, and Riegle, on Sep- 
tember 26, 1989, and referred to the Subcommittee on Education, 
Arts, and Humanities. 

The bill reported by the Committee is an amalgamation of sever- 
al different ;n'tiatives related to ttavher recruitment and trammg. 
These include, in addition to S. 1676; 

S. 1675, the "Excellence in Teaching Act" also introduced on 
September 26, 1989, by Senator Kennedy for himself and Sena- 
tors P'^ll. Dodd. Domenici, Simon, Adams, Matsunaga, Metz- 
enbaum. Jeffords, Kassebaum, Mikalski, Inouye, Wirth, Bur- 
dick, Kerry, Rockefeller, Bingaman, Boren, Rc.bb, Gore, ard 
Riegle; 
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S. 493, the Teachers* Professional Development Act" intro- 
duced on March 2, 1389 by Senator Pell by request of the 
Council of the Great City Schools; 

S. 1540, the "Critical Languages and Area Studies Program 
Assistance Act" introduced on August 4, 1989 by Senator Jef 
fords for himself and Senators Kennedy and Pell; 

S. 1690, the "Foreign Language Competence for the Future 
Act" introduced on September 28, 1989 by Senator Dodd for 
himself and Senators Sin?on, Pell, Jeffords, and Matsunaga; 

S. 2035, the "School Year Extension Study" introduced on 
January 30, 1990 by Senator Bingaman for himself and Sena 
tors Mitchell, Kennedy, Pell, MiVulski, Harkin, Kohl, and Hat 
field; 

S. 2039 the ' National Writing Project" introduced on Janu 
ary 30, 1990 bv Senator Cochran for himself and Senators ^oll, 
Kassebaum, Lott, McCain, Cranston, Heinz. Dole, Wilson, and 
Hatfield; 

S. 2223. the 'Huma^iities Excellence and Teacher Traming 
Act of 19^0'' introduced on March 1, 1990 by Senator Bumpers, 
and „ 

S. 2252, the "National Teacher Recruitment Act of 1990 in- 
troduced on March 8, 1990 by Senator Simon for himself and 
Senators Kennedy and Pell. 
The Sabcommittee on Education, Arts, and Humanities, and the 
Committee on L«:bur and Human Resources held six hearings on 
the need to improve recruitment and training of t'^achers, and the 
btatus of the tei^ching profession. Tl^e hearings were held on Octo- 
ber 31, 1989 m Washington, D.C., Januar:; 30, 1990 in Washington, 
D.C., February 1990 in Providence, Rhode Island, February 22, 
1990 in Washingtyn, D C, March 2, 19*30 in Washington, D C, and 
May 14, 1990 in Boston, Ma&sachu&ettij. The Subcommittee met and 
ordered S. 16TG rep* tied to the Committee on June 13, 1990. The 
Committee met and urdered the bill reported to the full Senate on 
June 27, 1990. 

III. BACKGROUVn AND NeED FOR TKE LEGISLATION 

Teaching today is a profession in crisis. Teachers face one of the 
most important, most difficult, and, all too frequently, most thank 
less jobs in the nation. They are on the front line tn the battle 
where America's futare v.ill be determined- in the education of 
the next gen^^ration of Americans. 

In addition to their responsibilities as educators, teachers must 
often respond to the outside world that students bring into the 
classroom— crime in their neighborhoods, drugs on their street 
comer, abuse and neglect »n the homes. In spite of toese resonsibi 
lities, teachers endure anacceptably low salaries and low status, 
and the results are baldly surprising. It is becoming difficult to re 
cruit teachers, and more difficult to retain them. Yet, teachers are 
at the heart of the educational process. In the words of Theodore 
Sizer, Chair of the Education Department at Brjwn University. 
"'Without good teacher,., sensibly deployed, schooling is barel> 
worth tiie effort." The ischool iinprovement agenda can only be ac 
complished with the involvement of teachers. The G.rncgie Forum 
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on Education and the Economy put it bluntly. "It is certainly true 
that real refom cannot be accomplished despite teachers. It will 
only come with their active participation/* 

The legislation being reported by the Committee will help create 
an elementary and secondary school teaching force ready for the 
21st century. It addresses the twin issues of recruitment and re^n- 
tion of qualified teachers by establishing substantial programs for 
*y attracting qualified persons into teaching, (2) educatmg prospec- 
tive teachers, (3) enhancing the process by which new teachers are 
inducted into teaching service, (4) providing improved inservice 
education and retraining for current teachers to enable them to 
meet present and future demands of their profession, and (5) fur- 
thering the professionalism of teaching. 

THE OVERALL CHALLENGE 

The legislation is based on the knowledge that U.S. elementary 
and secondary schools currently face, and will continue to face, a 
dire sho;-tage of qualified persons to teach our children and youth. 
The broad nature of this shortage is made manifest in the poor aca- 
demic performance of our students. The litany of dismal perfoiin- 
ances by this country's students at all levels has been repeated so 
often it no longer sparks the concern it should. It is time to act. 

The Committee's actions are not premised on a belief that there 
will be an absence of people to occup: teaching positions. The Com- 
mittee recognizes that relatively few teaching positions remain 
vacant when a new school year begins and empty classrooms must 
be filled. As a result, this legislation Tocuses on the caliber and 
preparation of the individuals that are hired by school districts 
acros. the country to teach. 

The Committee wants this Nation to be prepared to meet the 
challenge of hiring the more than 2.5 million nev. public and pri- 
vate school teachers that the U.S. Department of Education 
projects our schools will need during the 1990s. In the public sector 
alone, the number of new teachers likely to be needed in th^ 
decade is about equal to the number of teachers currently em- 
ployed These new teachers must be well trained, knowledgeable, 
and capable. There must be no shortcuts to filling teachmg posi- 
tions and no lowering of standards. 

But the hiring of new teachers is only one facet of our task. With 
an aging teaching corps, the pace of retirements is projected to rise 
during the 1990s. Exacerbating this loss of exoerienced talent is the 
attrition of those teachers who will abandon teaching, particularly 
during their initial years in the classroom. In testimony before the 
Subcommittee on Education, Arts, and Humanities, Sibyl Jacobson 
of the Metropciitan Life Insurance Company stated that a 1988 
Harris poll showed 26 percent of teachers expected to leave 
teachmg within the next 5 years. Of particular importance, 34 per- 
cent of the teachers v.ith less than 5 years of experience anticipat- 
ed changing careers within that time period. The National Educa- 
tion Association reports that 20 percent of new teachers leave 
during their first year on the job, and over 50 percent leave before 
reachmg their sixth vear. Keeping our current teachers teaching 
must complement efforts to recruit new teachers. 
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SPE<' IFIC, CRITICAL NEEDS 

This legislation addre oes current shortages and shortages likely 
to become more severe, s>pecific&ll>. the number of qualified minori 
ty teachers, the numbe r of teachers in specific subject areas such 
as mathematics, &cier -e, bilingual education, preschool education, 
and special educatior and the number teachers in specific geo- 
graphic areas, partualarly the inner cities and rural areas. The 
Committee was pen aaded to act by strong evidence of shortages 
that have su/faced and worsened despite past and current Federal 
efforts. 

Efforts must be mc*de to reverse the downward trend in minority 
representation in the teaching force. We can ill afford to lose our 
minority teachei - av a time when the minority student population 
in our public scl oo s is rapidly rising. The capacity of the teaching 
force to respond tc and serve the diverse needs of all students will 
he diminished if v\e cannot increase the number of minority teach- 
ers. The current Imbalance Is clear. Minority students make up 30 
percent of publi*. elementary and secondary school enrollments 
while only 10 percent of public school teachers are minorities. 

The percentage of minority teachers is dwindling. The American 
Association of Colleges of Teacher Education, in Teacher Educa- 
tion Pipeline*, anal^ed the racial and ethnic composition of pro- 
spective teachers moving through teacher education programs. The 
Association concluded that, under the present system, minority 
representation among elementary and secondary students will be 
"far greatei than that of the future teaching force." AACTE has 
projected that, if current population trends continue, the popula 
tion of minority teachers will fall below 5 percent by 1995. 

The problems are not just recruiting minority teachers and help> 
ing them navigt*t3 the shoals of teacher education and entrance 
tests. Retention is critical. Metropolitan Life's teacher poll showed 
that, in 1988, minority teachers were much more likely than all 
teachers to say they planned to k:*ve teaching within 5 years— 40 
percent compared to 26 percent. 

Judy Johnston, testifying before the Comrrittee on behalf of the 
Council of the Great City Schools, pointed out that inner city 
schools, where minority students are most likely to be found, are 
particularly likely to experience an imbalance in minority repre- 
sentation between students and teachers. Seventy percent of the 
students in the Councils 45 member urban districts are minority, 
as compared with 32 percent of the teachers. 

There is a critical link between minority representation among 
teachers and the ability of this Nation to regain its competitive 
economic edge. Shirley McBay, Dean for Student Affairs at MIT, 
testified before the Committee that the prospect of meeting our 
future need for mathematics, science, and engineering talent rests 
in doing a better job of attracting minorities into these subject 
areas and preparing them for careers in these fields. 

According to the mot t recent data, a majority of high school prir 
cipals report difficulty hiring "fully qualifie<^' teachers in the sub- 
jects of physics, chemistry, computer science, and math, among 
others. In some schools, high school students do not have access to 
the full array of basic science courses. The National Science Teach 
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en. Association has reported that nearly one-third of all high 
school students take math or science from a teacher "not qualified" 
to teach that course. At the elementary level, where individual 
teachers typically have responsibility for all subject matter, only 
slightl:- more than one-quarter of them feel ''well qualified" to 
teach life sciences. Even smaller percentages characterize them- 
selves as well qualified" to teach the physical and earth sciences. 

Another field with serious deficits in the number of qualified 
teachers is bilingua' education. According to the 1930 report from 
the Association for School, College, and University Staffing, Inc. 
^ASCL S), its teacher placement officers report that bilingual educa- 
tion is a field with a 'considerable shortage" of teachers. According 
to the School and Staffing Survey prepared by the U.S. Education 
Department, in 1988 there were subotantially more teachers teach- 
ing bilingual education who had neither majored in their subject, 
nor were certified to teach their subject, than in any other assign- 
ment field except computer science. 

According to the Teacher Language Skill Survey (TLBS), in 1981, 
50 percent of all public school teacher interacted with limited Eng- 
lish proficient students, but only 6 percent had taken a course in- 
volving second language instruction. The Education Department re- 
ported in 1984 that 504,000 teachers (25 percent of all teachers) had 
limited English proficient students in their classes, but 345,000 (68 
percent) of these teachers had no training in bilingual or English- 
as a-Second Language teaching methodology. Furthermore, 56,000 
teachers use native language instruction, but only 40 percent of 
those teachers are fully trained to do so. Almost 103,000 teachers 
use English-as-a-Second Language instruction, but only 39 percent 
have received training and only 11 percent are fully trained. 

The shortage of bilingual teachers is especially critical in light of 
current p:"^ulation trends. In 1986, language minority students con- 
^ituted at least 20 percent of the student population in the United 
States Between 1985 and 2000, the language minority population 
will increase at two and one-half times the rate of the general stu- 
dent population. 

Students with disabilities also face a real shortage of qualified 
teachers. Recently, representatives of special education teachers, 
administrators, and handicapped children testified before the 
House Subcommittee on Select Education and the Senate Subcom- 
mittee on Disability PoUcy that the current shortage of special edu- 
cation teachers was a "national emergency" and likely to attain 
crisis proportions" in the future. They asserted that there was an 
absolute shortage of approximately 9 percent in the availability of 
special education teachers. Such a figure probably understates the 
real shortage, according to these groups, because some States may 
underreport their needs and a significant percentage of positions 
may be filled wdth uncertified teachers. The 1990 ASCUS report 
showed various special education fields as among those mth the 
greatest shortages. 

In addition to students with disabilities in self-contained classes, 
about 67^ percent of students with disabilities are in "main- 
streamed" regular education classrooms, according to the Council 
for Exceptional Children. Increasingly, students with disabilities 
may have complicated medical or other procedures which a teacher 
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is called upon to understand and handle. Most such teachers re- 
ceive little or no relevant training. 

Finally, as more and more parents seek to enroll their children 
in pre-kindergarten programs, the field of early childhood develop- 
ment is an area with a gre viiig shortage of qualified teachers. Ac- 
cording to the Bureau of Labor Statistics, between 1986 and 1987, 
18 percent of pre-kindergarten and kindergarten teachers left the 
field, yet before the year 2000, the demand for preschool teachers is 
expected to increase 36 percent. Since 44 percent of pre-kindergar 
ten and kindergarten teachers have been on the job for less than 
two years, there is an equal concern about the level of experience 
among teachers of our youngest students. 

It is the Committee s intention to address these ''critical needs** 
through programs authorized in this legislation. LfOan forgiveness, 
Teachei^ Corps Scholarships, and McAuliffe Career Teacher Corps 
Fellowships focus on individuals teaching in these shortage fields 
and geographic locales. Inservi:e training and professional develop- 
ment activities authorized in this legislation place special emphasis 
on training teachers to teach i,n increasingly heterogeneous class 
of students from various cultural and language backgrounds, di&> 
abled students, and others in "mixed ability** classrooms. 

IV. Committee Views 

S. 1676, the National Teacher Act of 1990, consists of four titles 
targeted to current and prospective teaching needs and designed to 
ensure that the Nation will have the highly qualified teaching 
force it requires not only today but well into the 21st Century. 

TITLE I— RECRUITMENT 

The Committee believes .hat one of the keys to transforming our 
teaching force is to recruit highly capable individuals. There is no 
single approach to recruitment that will meet the country *s needs. 
Thus, the legislatio provides several mechanisms to attract these 
talented individuals through loan forgiveness, scholarships with a 
teacher service payback, and a carefully structured process of in 
ducting new teachers into the profession. 

The Committee recognizes that one of the greatest barriers pre- 
venting new graduates from choosing teaching as a career is the 
historically low salaries paid in the profession. This is particularl> 
problematic in light of the increasing debt burden on students who 
have had to borrow heavily to finance their college education. 
While the Committee recognizes that it is not within the federal 
purview to address the issue of low teacher salaries directly, the 
Committee believes that reducing this debt burden through loan 
forgiveness and scholarships will serve as an income bonus to en 
''ourage new entrants into the teaching prof fission. 

Part A — Loan Forgiveness for Teachers Demonstration Program 

The Federal Government has a long history of providing loan for 
givcness to attract college students to a teaching career. As earl> 
as 1958, the National Defense Student Loans offered cancellation of 
loans to students whu entered the teaching profession. The Higher 
Education Act continues to provide loan cancellation through the 
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Perkins Loan Program (successor to the 'DSD for teachers work- 
ing with certain disadvantaged students, including those with spe- 
cial needs and those in areas of considerable poverty. 

In recent years, the States have also become very active in this 
area. Overall, about two-thirds of the States support loan forgive- 
ness or scholarship programs with service payback in order to re- 
cruit new persons into teaching. 

Testimony before the Committee favored providing forgiveness to 
Stafiord Loan borrowers who teach, particularly in light of the fi- 
nancial burd'^n students are taking on in order to complete t-heir 
education. D^las Martin, President of the National Association of 
Student Financial Aid Administrators, in his testimony asserted 
that "offering loan forgiveness to those who teach in critical need 
areas will certainly provide some needed financial relief." Constan- 
tine W Curris, President of the University of Northern Iowa, testi- 
fying on behalf of the American Association of State Collies and 
Universities, endorsed the concept of loan forgiveness, pointing to 
the experience with forgiveness of Perkins Loans as evidence of the 
effectiveness of tliis approach to recruitment. 

The Committee's hiV. establishes a program under which the Sec- 
retary of Education will repay Stafford Loans for any borrower 
who teaches mathematics, science, foreign languages, special educa- 
tion, bilingual education, or another subject area experiencing 
si -^rtages, on a full-time basis in an elementary or secondary 
school eligible for cancellation under the Perkins Loan forgiveness 
program. The selection of schools eligible for cancellation under 
the Perkins Loan program targets the assistance to individuals 
teaching in schools with a sizeable student population living in pov- 
erty Currently, schools eligible for Peikins cancellation must have 
30*?^ or more of their student enrollment of poverty-level families 
as counted for purposes of distributing Chapter 1 compensatory 
education grants. Furthermore, the number of schooN eHgible for 
Perkins loan cancellation is limited to 50 percent of tne schools in 
a State that receive Chapter 1 assistance. 

In his bill, forgiveness is provided for Stafford Loans incurred 
during a borrower's last two years of undergraduate education at 
th rate of 15 percent per year for the first two years of teaching; 
20 percent per year for the 3rd ^nd 4th years of teaching; and 30 
percent for the 5th year. For individuals who do not apply for Staf- 
ford loan forgiveness for undergraduate loans, Stafford loan for- 
giveness is available for up to two years of post-baccalaureate study 
leading to a teaching certificate. No more than a total of two years 
of undergraduate oi graduate study loans will be forgiven per 
person. 

The bill provides that the new Stafford loan forgi /eness program 
will become effective June 1, 1992, with the first loans available for 
the academic year 1992-93. This delayed starting date will give the 
Committee another opportunity to examine this program during 
the reauthorization of the Higher Er^ucation Act in 1991. 

Part B—Paul Douglas Teacher Scholarship 

Between 1973 and 1983, the SAT scores of college-bound seniors 
intending to major in education declined faster than the overall av- 
erage SAT scores. The next two years saw the gap narrow by aever- 
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al points, but it now appears to have reached a plateau. The aver 
age high school senior intending to teach scores about 21 points 
lower than the national average on the verbal portion of the SAT, 
and about 35 points lower on the math portion of the test. While 
the SAT is not necessaril>' a predictui of effectiveness as a veacher, 
the Committee believes that these trends are a reflection of the 
tendency of America's brightest students to enter other professions, 
such as business, law, or medicine, instead of teaching. 

In 1984, Congress created a scholarship program for top students 
who were planning to become teachers. Renamed in 1986 for the 
late Paul Douglas, the eminent three-term Senator from lUino*^, 
the Paul Douglas Teacher Scholarship Program provides up to 
$5000 in assistance to students who are in the top 10 percent of 
their high school class and who agree to teach for two years for 
each year of assistance they receive. Data from the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Education shows that from its inception through FY 1988, 
the program has served over 5,500 scholars. The effectiveness of 
the program is revealed by the fact that, as of June 30, 1989, fully 
93 percent, or 1,015, of the Douglas Scholars who had completed 
their course of study by the prior year had begun teaching. 

Despite some early grov^^h in the annual funding level for this 
program, recent funding has leveled off. Initial funding in FY 1986 
was $9.6 million, funding rose to $15.5 million FY 1987. The FY 
1990 appropriation is $14.9 million. The stated purpose of this law 
is to provide 10,000 scholarships for future teachers. S. 1676 dou 
bles the authorized level of funding for Paul Douglas Scholarships, 
bringing it to $27 million in 1991 and buch sums as necessary 
through 1995. It is hoped that this increase in authorization will 
bring the nation closer to the 10,000 scholarship goal. 

Part C— Teacher Corps 

Background 

Twenty-five years ago. Congress authorized the original Teacher 
Corps program as part of the Higher Education Act of 1965. Presi- 
dent Lyndon B. Johnson, in calling for its creation, said that it 
would 'enlist thousands of dedicated teachers to work alongside 
local teachers in city slums an'? in areas of rural poverty, where 
they can really serve their nation." Until it was phased out by the 
Omnibus Budget Reconciliation Act of 1981, the Teacher Corps pro- 
gram had incieed proven to be an effecti/e means of preparing 
teachers for disadvantaged students. Teamd of teacher interns, led 
by experienced teachers, providec' instruction primarily to the dis 
advantaged and, concurrently, attended local colleges and universi 
ties, earnmg teacher education degrees and meeting qualifications 
for State certification. The Committee heard testimony on the pow 
erful influence of the original Teacher Corps program on individual 
careers. As recounted by Dr. Beverly Caffee Glenn, Dean of the 
School of Education at Howard University: 

I would like to say that I am a former Teacher Corps 
intern of the i960s. [E^-^-^entially the Teacher Corps 
changed by life, and chan^ me from a math and science 
major to a teacher, and I am proud to be a teacher. 
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^P^"*^ original Teacher Corps program that S. 

1676 authorizes a -ew Teacher Corps program. Some elements of 
the new program differ from ther original. For example, under the 
new Teacher Corps, members will be employees, of the school dis- 
trict in which they work and will receive the same compensation as 
other new teachers, rather than being considered federal employ- 
ees and working for a nominal stipend as under th? original pro- 
gram However, the Committee hopes that a esprit de corps similar 
to that of the original program will be created through activities 
condu ted by the Secretary which foster communication among, 
and bnng together members of the new Teacher Corps. Coupled 
with the Christa McAuliffe Career Teachv^r Corps program author- 
1^ under Title II of the bill, the Committee is crtjating an undat- 
ed version of the Teacher Corps program designed to meet our need 
for highly qualified teachers by enabling them to enter teaching in 
a structured and supportive fashion. 

Teacher Corps scholarships 

establishes a program of Teacher Corps scholarships of 
?5,000 a year to cover up to three years of the cost of education 
while recipients are enrolled in baccalaureate or associate's degree 
programs; one- to two-year graduate programs leading to masters 
or specialist decrees, or teaching certificates, two-year programs 
leading to asscyciate's degrees in early childhood education or devel- 
opment; or oneyear programs leading to a child development asso- 
ciate credential Scholarship recipients are members of the Teacher 
Corps It should be stressed that graduate level study can be sup- 
port^ by thesre .scholarships during the first three years of teach- 
ing Further, 'o serve the iidividuals who, in Increasing numbers 
across the country, are switching to teaching from other careers, 
the Committee authorizes scholarship support for the costs in- 
curred in meeting educational requirements for such individuals. 

Selection of Teacher Corps members 

Each State educational agency (SEA), working in cooperation 
with the State higher education agency, is to establish the criteria 
used to select Teacher Corps members within the State. These cri- 
teria. It must be stresses, are to be designed to attract highly quali- 
fied persons to teaching and to meet each State s teacher shortages. 
These criteria are to include strong academic promise in the case of 
current college students or rwent college graduates, the contribu- 
tions to education that might be made by those who have been 
working in other careers, and interest, skill, or e.xperience in fields 
in which a state has determined that there is a shortage of teach- 
ers. 

The legislation directs the SEA to give special consideration in 
selecting Teacher Crops members to those intending to teach pupils 
with special needs-students with disabilities, students with limit- 
ed English proficiency, and preschool age children, as these are 
areas in which the Committee has identified particularly acute 
shortages, discussed above. Further, the Committee legislation re- 
quires the SEA to give priority consideration to selecting as Teach- 
er Corps members individuals from groups underrepresented in 
teaching or underrepresented m the curricular areas in which they 
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will teach. These underrepresented groups include minorities and 
the disabled. Scholarships are also to be available, at SEA discre^ 
tion, for individuals training to become school psychologists, school 
social workers, or school counselors. 

This scholarship assistance is to bt considered in determining eli^ 
gibility for the various student aid programs authorized b> Title IV 
of the Higher Education Act. The Teacher G rps scholarship, in 
combination with Title IV student assistance, if any, cannot^ exceed 
a scholarship recipient s cost of attendance. Although the Commit 
tee limits the combined package of aid . no more than the cost of 
attendance, it does provide that an> reduction in the aid package 
required to meet the cost of attendance threshold is to first come 
from reductions in the loan programs authorized b> Title IV— Staf 
ford, Perkins, and Income-Contingent Loans. Also, if the scholar 
ship Itself exceeds the cost of attendance, it is to be reduced to re 
fleet that school's cost of attendance. 

Obligations of Teacher Corps members 

Acceptance of the Teacher 0)rps Scholarship carries with it cer 
tain important obligations. Recipients must teach for 5 years in 
certain schools, qualifying for cancellation under the Perkins Loan 
program, they must achieve full v-;acher certification within three 
years or as soon i*B permitted by State law, they must participate 
in a new-teacher induction program, including working with a 
«nentor teacher, during at least the first year of teaching, and they 
must participate, during their fifth year of teaching, as mentors in 
ijixh induction programs for new Teacher Corps members, or make 
some other contribution to the induction program. 

The five year period for service payback was chosen by the Com 
mittee because data from the American Federation of Teachers and 
ethers indicates that most teacher attrition oc:urs during the first 
five years of teaching. If teachers remain in Ihe classroom for 5 
years, evidence indicates, they are more likely to remain there for 
their careers. While there is no requirement under Teacher Corps 
that members teach longer than 5 years, it is hoped that by rf.4Uir 
ing teachers to work for this period, some will choose to make 
teaching a career. 

In the event Teacher Co/ps members do not pro\ ide the 5 years 
of teaching ser\^ice required, they must repay the scholarship as 
Mstance to their SEA with interest and any reasonable collection 
fees. The percentage of the scholarship assistance that must bu 
repaid for noncompliance is adjusted according to the number of 
years, if any, that Teacher Corps members have actually taught. 
Members must lepay 100 percent of the scholarship aid if they 
teach for less than one year or not at all, 90 percent if they teach 
at least one year but less than two years, 80 pen :nt if they teach 
at least two years but less than three, 60 percent If they teach at 
least three years but less than four, and 30 percent if they teach 
four years but less than five. 

The applicable interest rate is the highest rate allowed under 
Title IV of the Higher Education Act. This was chosen by the Com 
mittee rather than a lower ate because the Committee wants to 
ensure that applicants? for Teacher Corps scholarships are serious 
about their commitment to teach for fi/e years. Individuals who 
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are not sure about such a commitment would be better off with a 
low-interest student loan even though the maxJjnum amount avail- 
able and the duration are less favorable. The Committee did not, 
however, choose a higher interest rate or a high penalty because 
the Committee does not want any individual who feels they simply 
cannot honor their 5-year commitment to feel trapped in a class- 
room m whcih they really don't want to be because of an over- 
whelming financial obligation. 

The Committee provides some of the same waivers for service or 
repayment that are applied in the Paul Douglas Teacher Scholar- 
ship program authorized by the Higher Education Act— for mili- 
tary service or temporary total disability (both available for up to 
three years), for any period of permanent total disability, or for 
death Further, the Secretary of Education may waive some or all 
of the service or repayment obligations for Teacher Corps members 
tor whom compliance would be impossible or involve extreme hard- 
ship, or when efforts to secure service or repayment would be un- 
conscionable. 

The program will rely on eligibility for Perkins Loan forgiveness 
m determining the schools in which Teacher Corps members can 
teach to meet their service requirements, but will limit the number 
ot eligible schools to not more than 25 percent of the schools receiv- 
ing Chapter 1 compensatory education assistance in any State, and 
these schools will be the poorest in the State. This differs from Per- 
kins Loan forgiveness program which also targets poor schools, but 
limits the number of eligible schools to 50 percent of a State's 
Chapter 1 schools. 

The Committee has chosen to further limit the number of schools 
m which Teacher Corps members can teach in order to place 
Teacher Corps members in the neediest schools, where it is often 
most difficult to attract and retain qualified teachers. In inner 
cities, for example, the Education Department reported m 1985 
that teacher shortages were two and one-half times greater than 
the national average, and the Metropolitan Life Survey of the 
American Teacher in 1985 reported that inner city teachers were 
more likely to have considered leaving teaching for another occupa- 
tion, and more likely to feel very likely to leave within the next 
tive years, than teachers in any other kind of school district. 

Currently, m order to determine the schools in which teachers 
may teach to be eligible for Perkins loan forgiveness. States rank 
order their schools by poverty. States then designate which are 
Perkins schools by going down that list, starting with the poorest 
schools, and designating the number which represents no more 
than half of the Chapter 1 schools in the State. This list of schools 
approximates 30 percent of the schools across the country. It is the 
Committee s intent to further target the poorest schools for pur- 
f^^fJi.^^^'^^ir^ Teacher Corps members. Therefore, it is intended 
that States will use the same poverty-ranked list used to determine 
Perkins schools^ but the number of schools which will be designat- 
ed as Teacher Corps schools will be limited to (tne poorest) 25 per- 
cent of their Chapter 1 schools. 
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Structured induction into teaching 

Perhaps the most critical feature of the Teacher Corps program 
IS the required participation in a structured indL*:tion program 
during at least the first >ear of teaching. Although the Committee 
believes our educational system must take the steps necessary to 
ensure that well-prepared, capable individuals are brought Into 
teaching, it is evident that the svsf^m mu^i also provide them with 
the additional support needed tA, pc^olat and prosper during their 
initial years of teaching. ThL^ is a particularly important issue for 
urban school districts with disadvantaged student populations. In 
testimony before the Committee, Dr. Beverly Glenn, Dean of Edu 
cation at Hov^ard University, cited a startling and deeply troubling 
statistic that percent of all first-year teachers In the New York 
City schools t by Christmas of their first year. This is also borne 
out by the Ni/A data cited above which shows 50 percent of new 
teachers nationally quitting before reaching their sixth year. Such 
high turnover during the early years of teaching has been attrib- 
uted m part to the fact that new teachers are ty7)ically throvm into 
the classroom with no continuing support from other teachers or 
administrators. 

When our teaching force needs to retain every good teacher it 
has, the traditional method of sink or swim" used to introduce ne- 
ophyte teachers to the profession has no place. This is being in 
creasingly recognized by States and localities. Surveys by the 
nmerican Association of Colleges of Teacher Education and the Na 
tional Governors' Association reveal that today there are 32 State 
programs for ne\v-teacher induction being conlucted either state- 
wide or on a pilot basis. Initial results indicate hat such induction 
programs can reduce new teacher turnover. The new Teacher 
Corps program will further this development. 

The Committee also believes that individuals in their last year of 
Teacher Corps membership w^ould be in an ideal position ,o help 
mduct ' new Teacher Corps members into tlie classroom. However, 
the Committee leaves it up to the LEA to determine, on a case-by 
case basis, whether an individual is better suited to act as a mentor 
to new Teacher Corps members, or to make some other contr'bu 
tion to an induction program. 

In keeping with the importance of the process of introducing new 
teachers to teaching, grants* to local educational agencies (LEAs) 
are to be used principally for induction programs for new Teacher 
Corps members and other new teachers, which may be developed in 
cooperation vMth higher education institutions. Although these in 
duction prugram.s may have a variety of components, the Commit 
tee has identified certain ones in particular as important for inclu 
sion — orientation activities for new teachers, the use of experienced 
teachers mentors to the new teacher during at least their first 
year of teaching, guidance on content and use of the curriculum, 
and preparation of new and current teachers for responding to the 
growing representation of different groups amon^ enrolled stu 
dents, including disadvantaged students, those with disabilities, 
and limited English proficient students, as well as those from dif 
ferent cultures. 

ERIC } . 
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SEA uses of funds 

With Federal funds for thio program allocated among the States 
based on school-age population, SEAs or pre-existing panels experi- 
enced In administering similar programs pla^* a ke> role as admm 
istrators of the Teacher Corps program. SEAs are to make granib 
to LEAs for the establishment and expansion of induction and 
teacher mentoring programs for new Teacher Corps members and 
other new teachers, and provide technical assistance to LEAs on 
such programs. Priority must be givtn in awarding these grants to 
LEAs with the largest proportion of disadvantaged students. In ad- 
dition, SEAs are to evaluate Teacher Corps scholarship applica- 
tions, award the^e scholarships, make sure that recipients under- 
stand their repayment obligations, and assist in the placement of 
Teacher Corps members in teaching positions. The Committee be- 
lieves the responsibility of the SEA to assist iii the placement of 
Teacher Corps members is particularly important. While it le not a 
requirement that the SEA ensure that every Teacher Corps 
member has secured a job since employment decisions must be 
made by LEAs and Teacher Corps members, the Committee be- 
lieves it would fe.eatly undermine the success of the Teacher Corps 
if individuals were given scholarships ^hile in school, and were 
then unable to secure jobs in the field. Therefore, an SEA should 
not apply for funds and c ?^ard scholarships in excess of the posi- 
tions it expects to fill. The SEA is therefore required to assess its 
teacher shortage as part of its application for funds. 

SEA'S are also to administer in-service teacher training and men- 
toring programs for Teacher Corps members at both the State and 
local levels, as well as collect an> repayments made by members 
who fall into i.cncompliance. Funds collected by the SEAs as repay- 
ments are to be used for additional Teacher Corps scholarships. 

Dissemination of information 

The Committee wants to emphasize that the success of this pro- 
gram depends to a great extent on vigoroub dissemination of infor- 
mation about the availability and nature of the scholarship assist- 
ance authorized by this Part. To it end, the Secretary of Educa- 
tion is required to distribute information on a national basis to per- 
sons leaving the armed services. More importantly, the legislation 
requires each participating SEA to publicize the availability of 
trese scholarships, targeting, in particular, students engaged in 
tf aching- related activities in programs such as summer teaching 
irstitutes and future teacher clubs, higher education institutions, 
especially schools with large minority enrollments and historically 
Black colleges and universities, seconda.^ schools, particularly 
those whose proportion of minority enrollment exceeds the sta^e- 
vide average, individuals participating in the TRIO programs au- 
thoiiied by the Higher Education Act and those leaving the armed 
services, community based organizations engaged in efi'orts to im- 
prove minority education, and other entities likely to attract indi- 
viduals who might switch from other careers into teaching. 
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Authorized funding level 
The annual authorized appropriations for the program Is $50 mil 
hoii for FY 1991 and such sums as necessary for FY 1992 through 
FY 1995. In FY 1991, not more than $20 million of the annual ap^ 
propriation will be available for SEA grants to LEAs and for au 
thorized LEA activities. It is estimated that the number of scholar 
ships which could be awarded in any singL* year at the fully au 
thorized level is at least 5,400 if the full $20 million authorized is 
used for LEA graiits and only $30 million is available for scholar- 
ships, or as many as 10,000, if all $50 million is used for scholar- 
ships. 

To preserve the viability of che Paul Douglas Teacher Scholar 
ship program, the legislation precludes any appropriation for the 
new Teacher Corps program unless the annual appropriation for 
the Paul Douglas Teacher Scholarship program equals or exceeds 
$15 million ishghtly more than the FY 1990 appropriation level for 
the program). 

Part D— Foreign Language Competence for the Future 
Background 

To strengthen the instruction of foreign languages in the Na- 
tion's elementary aad secondary schools, the bill includes the For 
eign Language ^mpetence for the Future Act of 1990. This Nation 
has a serious foreign language deficit. The Subcommittee on Educa 
tion, Arts and Humanities held a hearing on the Foreign Language 
Competence for the Future Act on October 31, 1989. Witnesses 
before the Subcommittee testified that too few of our students 
study and master foreign languages, too few of our elementary and 
secondary schools offer foreign languafe,e instruction, and we have 
too few foreign language teachers. The good news Is that students 
are beginning to enroll in foreign language courses at increasing 
rates. For example, according to data from the U.S. Department of 
Education, the percentage of secondary school students enrolled in 
one or more foreign language courses jumped from 23.3 percent in 
1982 to 32.2 percent in 1985. Nevertheless, this recent surge in par 
ticipation has exacerbated the difficulties of finding qualified for 
eign language teachers. When the Joint National Committee for 
Languages surveyed the foreign language supervisors in each SEA 
at the end of 1988, 40 percent of the respondents reported a short- 
age of foreign language teachers at the elementary school level, 
while 48 percent reported shortages at t.he secondary i^chool level. 

Demonstration grants to consortia 

The legislation included in S. 1676 builds on what was learned 
during that hearing. It authorizes the Secretary of Educatio*: to 
make demonstration grants to consortia, each of which must in 
elude a collie or university, a secondary school experienced in 
teaching critical foreign languages, and a secondary school with at 
least 25 percent of its enrollment from poverty l^vel families (those 
eligible to be counted under the Chapter 1 compensatory education 
pro-am of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act). The 
consortia* may also include a not-for-profit organization such as an 
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institution with extensive experience in graduate level training of 
language instructors. 

The Committee believes that demonstration grants for eligible 
consortia, as denned above, would encourage the in^itution of 
higher education and the secondary schools with experience in the 
*'^aching of critical languages to share their resources and experi- 
ence with schools which face shortages in qualified teachero and 
necessary instructional materials and resources. 

Not more than S2 million may be granted to an> one consortium 
in a fiscal year but, the grant to any consortium must be sufficientr 
'y large to support program of comprehensive instruction of foreign 
languages These grants are to be used to, among other activities, 
operate critical languages and area studies programs, develop ind 
acquire educational equipment and materials, and develop teacher 
traini-^g programs. Critical foreign language and area studies is de- 
fined by the Secretary in the Federal Register of April 15, 1985, 
page 14743 and 14744. 

The Committee believes that foreing language instruction can be 
significantly enhanced through studying abroad and through cul- 
tural exchange activities. As a result, each consortia supported by 
these grants must include one or both activities. In order to be eli- 
gible for a grant, an eligible consortia must either. (1) have had, as 
part of its program, a sudy abroad or cultural exchange program, 
or (2) demonstrate that a study abroad or cultural ej^change pro- 
gram with which they are affiliated has been in operation for at 
least one year. 

S. 1676 authorizes an FY 1991 appropriation of $15 million for 
the Foreign Language Competence for the Future Act of 1990, and 
such sums as may be necessary for FY 1992 through FY 1995. 

Finally, Part D includes an amendment to the Star Schools Pro- 
gram Assistance Act (Title IX, Education for Economic Security 
Act) that requires any applicant for funding, who intends to devel- 
op instructional programs, to assure that teachers of apporpriate 
subject matter and grade level will be consulted in designing the 
programming. This is sound polic> regardless of the subject matter 
of the programming The amendment also extends the authoriza- 
tion of funding for the Star Schools program through FY 1993 at a 
level of such sums as may be necessary, so that the Star Schools 
Program will expire at the same time as the other elementary and 
secondary education programs authorized as part of the HawLns- 
Stafford Amendments of 1988. 

Part E— Miscellaneous Provision 

To ensure efficient implementation of the Stafford Loan forgive- 
r.^ss program authorized by the legislation, as well as the new 
Teacher Corps program, the bill amends the Higher Education Act 
to permit the Secretary of Education to use the prior year s list uf 
schools eligible for Perkins Loan cancellation in the event that a 
new list is not available before May 1 of any year. Further, the 
amendment to the Higher Education Act will provide continuity 
for teachers receiving loan forgiveness. An individual, who is teach- 
ing in a school that in the prior year was eligible for forgiveness, 
but which in a subsequent year fails to be eligible, is permitted to 
continue teaching in such school and to continue to receive loan 
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forgiveness. This change is made t<7 eliminate the situaiica in 
which teachers seeking loan forgiveness are fox-ced to switch 
schools before their five->'ear service l^criod is up, if the school ia 
which they are teaching changes from eligible tj iaeligibk tatus. 
The de facto forced transfer which results can be disruptive to 
teachers and students alike. It is intended, however, that new first 
year teachers will continue tu be required to begin their teaching 
m schools on the most currently availdble Perkins list in order to 
receive loan forgiveness. 



Background 

Teachers in the classroom are isolated from other teachers, from 
cooperative contact with administrators, fiom scholars in their re^ 
spective fields, and from new research on specific subjects and on 
teaching. The second title of the Committee's bill takes substantial 
steps to remedy *liat isolation and improve teachers' capacity to 
teach. It responds tu the urgent need to strengthen the capabilities 
of teachers already in the classroc.n by providing school districts, 
their teachers, ai* w41 as administrators, with access to the best 
scholars, in-service training, and research in designated fields. Fur 
ther, this title links school UAStricts with higher education institu 
tiun&, diid private ' jnprofit educational organizations, in a collabo- 
rative network of National Teacher Academies and Professional 
Development Schools. The Committee is in strong agreem'^nt with 
Constantine W. Curris, testifying on behalf of the American Asso- 
ciation of State Colleges and Universities, who supported these pro- 
grams, but stressed that '"critical to their promise of success is the 
collaboration between education practloners and the professionals 
incorporated in each of these initiatives." 

For experienced teachers, the legislation provides Christa McAu 
liffe Career Teacher Corps Fellowships to enable them to work on 
important projects for educational improvement as v ell as ••evamp- 
ing their own skills or learning a new specialty area. These fellow 
ship recipients become members of the Christa McAuliffe Career 
Teacher Corps and are encouraged, upon their return to the class- 
room> to participate in the new-teacher induction and mentoring 
programs initiated under the Teacher Corps program for new 
teachers authorized by Title I of this bill. 

Part A— National Teacher Academies 

Need for the Academies 

Thero is, in the Committee's view, a very pressing need for im 
proved in-service training programs for teachers already in the 
classroom. At present, there is a paucity of such programs, particu 
larly compared with what is occurring n the private sector. 

On any given day, IBM is training 22,000 of its employees. That 
amounts to more than 7 million students a year, which is the 
equivalent of uie work of a major university schedule. The annual 
cost of this training to IBM is $1.5 billion, not including the partici 
pants* time. IBM Is not alone in its efforts to upgrade the compe 
tence of its workers. According to a survey of Fortune 500 compa- 
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nies by the Wall Street Journal, 70% said they planned, to spend 
more on education and training of their employees this year be- 
cause raoid changes have "upskilled** most job categories. 

Unfortunately, there are no firm, comparable, or even reliable 
figures on hovi much money is expended on the in-service educa- 
tion of teachers in the Unit^ States. Some figures from California, 
hovirever, do indicate that a relatively small portion of taxpayer 
dollars are invested in this area. 

In 1988, the State of California released results of a year-long 
study of staff development for teachers and administrcitors. Accord- 
ing to that study, categorical staff development programs for Cali- 
fornia s teachers and adu-lnistrators were only 2% of total educa- 
tional funding. 

If this nation is to make sure that its children receive first-rate 
instruction, it must make sure that the teachers of those children 
also receive first-rate instruction in their preparatory education 
and training and in their inservice education once they are in the 
classroom. The National Teacher Academies and the Professional 
Development Schools will do much, in the Committee's view, to 
move in that direction, and to alter a situation in which far too 
little attention is paid to the in-service education of those already 
in the clasyroom. 

Establishment of the Academies 

S 1676 establishes a network of National Teacher Academies, 
each of which will provide in-service training to teachers in one of 
the following fields, basic skills and literacy instruction, civics and 
gover->ment; the National Writing Project, mathematics, foreign 
languages; history, geography, and sociology, economics, hfe sci- 
ences; physical sciences; and the arts. 

^ The National Academies ai'^ to be administered by institutions of 
aigher education, private nonprofit educational organizations of 
demonstrated effectiveness in the field, or combinations of these 
entities. The Committee stresses the eligible applicants for grants 
to administer each of the National Academies must have demon- 
strated track reccius of expertise in the appropriate subject area 
and in the in-service training of teachers. 

Grants to administer a National Academy are to be awarded 
competitively for a period of five years and are to be renewable. 
This time frame, in the Committees opinion, allows for the kind of 
continuity and sustained effort that is needed if significant num- 
bers of teachers are to be trained and a significant impact is to be 
felt in local schools throughout America. 

The legislation .equires the Secretary of Education to give spe- 
cial consideration in selecting grantees to applicants that already 
have had experience in establishing and operating effective nation- 
al networks and in providing assistance to state and local teacher 
training programs in the subject areas designated in the legisla- 
tion In this regard, the Committer has in mind, a& a model, the 
excellent in-service education programs provided by the Center for 
Civic Education in Calabasas, California. 

The Committee does not intend by the subject areas listed in this 
part to limit participation to teachers who specialize in the subject 
areas of each National Academy. Rather, teachers may participate 
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in a National Academy in a subject different from their area of 
concentration or their primary assignment. 

In particular, it is expected that teachers with broader areas of 
assignment, such as vocational education or bilingual education, 
will be encouraged to take part in the National Academies and 
Professional Development Schools programs in an area of the indi 
vidual teacher's choice. For example, a vocational education teach- 
er ma> well benefit from participating in a National Academy on 
Basic Skills and Literac> Instruction, and that teacher should most 
certainly be encouraged to do so. 

Activities of the Academies 

In response to needs mdentified b> research and in the testimony 
submitted to the Committee b> such noted educators as Dr Marga 
ret S. Branson, Administrator of the Div ision of Instructional Serv 
ices of the Kern County Superintendent of Schools Office in Ba- 
kersfield, California, the Committee has determined that there 
should be distinct division between the amount of time spent on 
studying basic course content and the amount of time spent on 
methods of instruction. 

As specified in the legislation, 70% of the teacher's time will be 
devoted to studying bai?ic course content relevant to the particular 
subject field under the tutelage of accomplished and prominent 
scholars in the fields of focus b> each National Teacher Academy. 
The remainder K>i the time, 30%, will be devoted to methods of in 
itruction that research has demonstrated to be most efficacious 
and to the planning of inservice training programs tu be conducted 
by the Professional Development Schools in Part B of Title II of 
this legislation. 

The focus on course content is particularly important in light of 
the fact that many teachers today are assigned to teach courses 
that are not in the" field for which they were trained and in which 
they have received little or no formal instruction. 

These limits, of course, are not to apply to an application to ad 
minister a National Teacher Academy on Basic Skills and Literacy 
Instruction because for that particular area, a greater emphasis on 
instructional methodology would be most appropriate. 

Another noteworthy provision of this legislation is the designa 
tion and training of leadership teams (discassed below) who, in 
turn, will provide in-service training for teachers in the Profession 
al Development Schools. The result will be the establishment of a 
national network of individuals prepared to assist in the design 
and implementation of exemplary teacher education programs 
throughout the nation. 

It IS the Committee's belief that the National Teacher Academies 
will provide an important means for teachers ij strengthen their 
uwii knowledge base and to be brought abreast of new scholarship 
in the subjects they teach. Also, by capitalizing on the most recent 
applied research findings concerning education and the classroom, 
the National Teacher Academies will not only acquaint large num 
hers teachers with that research but also provide inr portant in 
struction on how it can best be used to upgrade and improve class 
room teaching. 
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The Committee believes that the National Teacher Academies 
offer a viable, sustained and systematic plan for the continuing 
education of our nation s teachers. Farther, the link with the Pro- 
fessional Development Schools will help insure a more effective use 
and sharing of the talents and expeitise of America^ most talented 
and successful teachers. 

National Writing Project 

The Ck)mmittee has separately authorized the Secretary of Edu- 
cation to provide a grant to the National Writing Project, a cur- 
rently established nonprofit educational organization working to 
improve students* \.*l'mg and the teaching of writing, for the oper- 
ation of a National Teacher Academ>. The National Writing 
Project is an expanding network of university-school programs 
hc^ed on the staff development model and program design of the 
Berkeley Bay Area Writing Project. Since 1973, the National Writ- 
ing Project has been firmly committed to the belief that teachers 
are the key to educational change. 

Writing Project sites throughout the country work toward in^ 
proving the t-^aching of writing in several ways. Each National 
Writing Prujtwt site identifies and selects teachers of writing from 
all levels of instruction and every disciplinv in it& geographical 
area and brings these teachers together on its campus for an inten- 
sive summer institute. At these institute^ teachers demonstrate 
their most successful classroom practices, study curient theory and 
research in the teaching of writing, and write to experience writing 
in a variety of forms. Throughout the year, follow-up programs con- 
tinue to train these teacher consultants who, under the sponsorship 
of the Writing Project, conduct school-year inservice programs for 
classroi m teachers, kindergarten through college and become pan 
of the National Writing Project teacher network of ''teachers- 
teaching teachers— to te^ch writing." 

Und .r this Section, the Secretary is authorized to niake a grant 
to th<^ National Writing Project to support each of the existing 
sites, including those sites that have become inactive due to lack of 
funds, and to establish new sites. Support is provided through re- 
quired contracts with institutions of higher education, on a doUar- 
for^ollar matching basis up to $40,000 per site or $200,000 for 
state- wide programs consisting of at least five individual sites. The 
Committee intends that priority be given in the development of 
new sites to applications from states that do not already have Na- 
tional Writing Project sites, with a goal of reaching a nation-wide 
network of 250 sites. The matching requirement, or a portion there- 
of, may be waived if the National Writing Project National Adviso- 
ry Board determines, on a case-by-case basis, that sach waiver is 
necessary due to extreme financial limitations of the sk 

The National Writing Project will also use funds proadtd under 
this grant to continue and strengthen the dissemination materi- 
als on effective teaching practice in the area of writing and to con- 
duct workshops to facilitate the exchange of information regarding 
the latest developments in effective teaching practice in the area of 
writing. 

The legislation authorizes the National Writing Project to pro- 
vide small grants (not in excess of $2,000) to individual teachers to 
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support classroom-based research, publication of models of student 
writing, and research on effective ways to improve the teaching of 
writing. Not more than 5 percent of the amount awarded to the 
National Writing Project can be used for these competitive grants. 

Authorized funding level 

For the National Teacher Academies, S. 167G aathorbes $38 mil- 
lion for FY 1991 and such sums as necessary for FY 1992 through 
FY 1995. Not more than $7.5 million of the annual appropriation is 
authorized for each academy in each of the designated subject 
areas. If the annual appropriation is less thai. $75 million, the Sec- 
retary is to make grants of $7.5 million each to as many National 
Teacher Academies as possible, working down the list provided in 
Section 201 of the bill, until all appropriated funds are spent. 

Part B--Professional Development Schools 

Current teacher training and professional development programs 
leave man> teachers inadequately prepared for working in today & 
classrooms. In addition, elementary and secondajry schools need 
better access to the resources of institutions of higlier education 
and, conversely, institutions of higher education must become more 
mvolved in improving elementary and secondary schools. The Com 
mittee rev;ognizes the impoilance of impl'^menting new and innova 
tive teacher training programs that bind elementa'-y and secondary 
schools and institutions of higher education together towards 
reaching a common goal for school improvement. 

To this end, the Professional Development School is among the 
most promising innovations in teacher education. The school is op- 
erated through a partnership between an institution of higher edu 
cation and a local educational agency. As envisioned ir this legisla 
lion, the Professioal Development School is a designated elementa 
ry or secondary ochool that provides in-service training to teachers 
throughout a Congressional District. In additiox^, the school would 
provide college students who are interested in teaching and who 
are studying at an institution of higher education practical, on-site 
experience through internships and school-based projects. 

While the National Teacher Academies train teachers primarily 
in specific subject areas, such as math, science, writing, and civia 
and government, the Professional Development School concen 
irates, in addition to content areas, on ways to adapt the teaching 
of these subjects to the neeus of specific schools and student popu 
lations. Participating teachers will concentrate on (1) impioving 
their ability to teach a culturally and racially diverse student body, 
including biLngual students, disadvantaged stuoents, and disabled 
students, (2> increasing the involvement of parents in school activi 
ties, (3> developing school-based management programs, (4) collabo- 
rating with peers, particularly with teachers in vocational edu':a 
tion, physical education, bilingual education, and other subject 
areas not otherwise listed, on teacher related project**, and ( j) pro* 
viding guidance to novice teachers and college students interested 
in teaching. These on-site activities distinguish the Profe' uonal De 
velopment School as a center of local inquiry dedicated u» problem 
solving in particular schools. 
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The keystone to the Professional Development SchiAil is the 
unique equal partnership between the local education agency and 
the institution of higher education. The Committee recognizes that 
no one model for the Professional Development School can serve 
the needs of every school district. Taking this into account, the leg- 
islation gives considerable flexibility to grantees. Local educational 
agencies oi private school systems can form partnerships with in- 
stitution? of higher education or private non-profit organizations of 
demonstrate effectiveness in relevant areas. LEAs are free to des- 
ignate more than one school as the site for a single Professional 
Development School. Experimentation and innovation is encour- 
aged In the event that no partner is an institution of higher educa- 
tion, section 224(bK9) does not apply. 

The Committee intends for grantees to develop mutually benefi- 
cial programs that recognize the strengths and weaknesses of both 
partners For example, public school teachers and administrators 
nave abundant field experience invaluable to college faculty and 
students concerned ;vifh teaching preKJollege youth. Nonetheless, 
<^hey otten do not have the resources to ensure staff development 
and frequently lack the emphasis on research that can be critical 
part of practical problem solving. On the otlier hand, institutions of 
higher education emphasize research and problem solving and 
often have abundant training resources. Yet students and faculty 
may havp few opportunities to acquire field experience, explore po- 
tentjal careers, or engage in on-site research. In addition, IHEs 
have a long term interest in improving the pool of high school 
graduates applying for college admission. 

To facilitate this partnership between schools and colleges, the 
Committee encourages a crossover of faculty. School teachers and 
administrators mj^ht be involved in teacher training programs at 
the institution of higher education, for example, through narticipa- 
tion m seminars, consultation on matters of curriculum, or the d<^ 
yelopment of special, short-term fellowship positions in the institu- 
tion ot higher education I)i addition, teachers might play a signifi- 
cant role in the school-based training of teacher candidates and 
novice teachers. Conversely, faculty from the institution of higher 
education mife;ht have a hand in developing academic course con- 
tent, methods of instruction, and other activities pertinent to stu- 
dent learning and teacher training. Also, these higher education 
faculty might conduct seminars in their content areas at the Pro- 
fessional Development Schools. The Committee takes particular in- 
terest m programs that involve Arts and Science faculty and stu- 
dents m research, teaching, and career exploration activities in the 
Professional Development School. 

The current legislation requires grantees to designate, as Profes- 
sional Development Schools, those schools that are best able to pro- 
vide services to teachers and administrators of at-risk students. 
Ihis provision o consistent with the Committee's belief that the 
Professional Development School is not a model school, but a focus 
ot professional development and inquiry that helps teachers 
throughout a congressional district transform their schools nto 
model schools Therefore, the Committee requires that all teachers 
within the grantee's jurisdiction benefit from the activities of the 
Professional Development School. 
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Though thib legislatiun stre&seb the pro fes>biunal development Df 
practicing teachen?, the Committee sees no contradiction in Profes 
sional Development School that berve ab both professional develop 
ment centers for practicing teachers and as training groun ' foi 
novice teachers and college students. In fact, the Committet sees 
these two responsibilities within the primar> mission of the Profes 
slonal Development School, to prepare quality teachers. 

The Committee c^l^o envisions Professional Development Schools 
as the umbrella und^^r which man> of the other inservice activities 
authorized m this legislation ma> be provided. For example, indue 
tion programs provided under the Teachers Corpt program ma> be 
provided through Piofessional Development Schools. In addition, 
experienced teachers participating in the Chrisla McAuliffe Career 
Teacher Corps might use their award to participate in inservice 
training or stud> a new area of specialt> at a Professional Develop- 
ment School. In an> event, the legislation does require that teach 
ers who have been trained in the National Academies, upon re 
turning to th - classroom, be involved with developing or providing 
inservice programs for other teachers at the Professional Develop^ 
ment Schools. Recipients of Christa McAuliffe awards are encour 
aged to participate in the activities as well. 

Section 224ibH8^ requires applicants to describe how the profes 
sional development &chool **will help teachers teac* all students in 
mixed-abilit> classrooms/' One goal of the Professional Develop 
ment Schools should be to help t^ achers to be successful with all 
students in diverse ^.lassrooms. Research reccntl> published b> the 
National Center on Effective Secondary Schools notes that, for 
schools planning to stop tracking students b>' ability, cooperative 
learning and other small-group strategies in heterogeneous classes 
show considerable promise. To be effective, however, the author 
concludes that an influx of resources for staff development, re 
ieah.e time for planning instruction and evaluating student work, 
and/ or teacher aides** are required. ''Without such assistance, most 
teachers would be at a loss to deal with a sudden increase in the 
diversity of needs in their classes/' 

Finally » the Committee encourages the development of a network 
of Professional Development Schools ^o that teachers, administra 
tors, and college faculty from different aiciis have an opportunity 
to share successful innovations and to work in consort to solve 
problems. 

The Committee wishes to note existing school based teacher 
training progiams that have served as models for this part of the 
legislation. The Committee received testimon:, during the 101st 
Congress from Joseph Fernandez, then-Superintendent of the Dade 
County Schools in Miami, Florida, and from Judy Johnston, Direc 
tor of the Schenley High School Teacher Center in Pittsburgh. 
Pennsylvania, both on behalf of the Council of the Great City 
Schools. Both the Dade Academy for Teaching Arts in Miami and 
the Schenley Teacher Center provide teachers throughout the 
school district with a variety of professional development activities. 
The core of these programs is a ''mini-sabbatical" that brings 
teachers to the training school for several weeks of seminars and 
peer review. During this time, specially trained "replacement 
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teachers" take over their cla5>be&. Fulluw-up programb help teacherb 
adapt what they have learned to their home school. 

The Holmes Group, a consortium of over ninety research unlver- 
silles committed to Improving teacher preparation, has published a 
seminal essay "Tomorrow's Schools ' In which the basic principles 
of Professional Development Schools are first set forth In broad 
outline. The Committee would refer potential grartees to 'Tomor- 
row's Schools" (1990. The Holmes Group^ and it6 six principles for 
effective school-based training programs. 

Allocation of funds 

Each state education agenc> receives from the Secretary of Edu- 
cation an equal amount for each congressional district in the State. 
The SEA then award^ competitive, five-yea , renewable grants to 
local educational agencies ur private school systems in partnership 
with institutions of higher education or private nonprofit organiza- 
tions of demonstrated effectiveness In relevant areas. Grants are 
avyarded on the basis of need, measured by the rate of teacher at- 
trition and the portion of enrolled students considered at-risk of 
educational failure. The federal share of this program is 50%. No 
more than lO*:^ of the SEA s allocation ca*i Be used for program 
evaluation, technical assistance, conducting the grant competition, 
and other administrative expenses. 

The annual authorized appropriation is $50 million for FY 1990 
ard such sums as necessary for FY 1992 through FY 1995. It is esti- 
mated that at the fully authorized level, $115,000 in federal funds 
would be available to each Ckjngressional District annually, to be 
matched by an equal a.nount of nonfederal funds. In the event that 
the total annual appropriation does not exceed $10 million, each 
SEA can use it^ allocation to establish a single Professional Devel- 
opment School that serves the entire State, or use its allocation to 
establish several Professional Development Schools, each of which 
would serve several congressional districts. 

To meet unique needs of each state, SEAs are provided with 
other flexibility in determining the geographic area to be served by 
the Professional Development Schoob. If several congressional dis- 
tricts are served b; a single LEA, an SEA nr.ay aggregate the allo- 
cations for such individual congressional districts to e^v blish one 
or more Professional Development Schools to serve that LEA. Fur- 
thermore, the legislation provides that SEAi> may adjust the area 
to be served by a Professional Development School. This is intend- 
ed to provide flexibility in situations where an LEA is split be- 
tween congressional districts. In such instances, the area to be 
served by the Professional Development School may be a(liusted to 
ensure that all teachers within a single LEA have access to the 
same Professional Development School. 

Leadership teams 

To strengthen the linkages between the Professional Develop- 
ment Schools and the National Academies, S 1676 requires grants 
applicants to establish a t'aree person leadership team for each Na- 
tional Academy. Composed of an elementary school teacher, a sec- 
ondary school teacher, and an administrator who has authority in 
his or her school system to design and conduct In-service training 
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programs, each team will attend the sunimer institute at the ap- 
propriate Na^nnal Academ> and help develop and operate the Pro- 
fessional Development School. 

Leadership teams are chosen b> a steering Committee composed 
of ten individuals, at least half of whom nr.uSc be teachers repre 
sentative of, and chosen b>, teacher organizations in the congres- 
sional district. The steering Committee hus the additional responsi 
bility of involving Christa McAuliffe Teacher Corps members in 
the development and operation of the Professional Developme: t 
Schools. 

ProfessiOkial Development Schools must conduct annual in-sen 
ice training programs in each of the course content areas for which 
teachers received training at the National Academies. These pro- 
grams must involve teachers who attended the National Acade- 
mies, address the sub/;fct area of the respective National Academy, 
and provide at least 50 teachers with 30 hours of instruction. 

For the outlying P&;ific areas of Guam, Palau, the Common 
wealth or the Northern Mariana Islands, American Samoa, the 
Federated States of Micronesia, and the Republic cf the Marshall 
Islands, S. 1676 provides authority for a single Professional Devel 
opment School to be administered b> the Center for the Advance- 
ment of Pacific Education. The Center may enter into contracts 
with other organizations with the requisite experience and capabili 
ties to provide service in the designated curricular subjects. Fur 
ther, tnc Center is to work with the leadership teams established 
in eacn jf the Pacific areas listed above and select by the agency 
responsible for elementar> and secoi*dar> education in each of 
those areas. 

Part C^Christa McAuliffe Career Teacher Corps 

Experienced teachers in this country are seldom provided with 
opportunities for periods of sustained professional developnr'^nt. At 
best, brief in-service training programs mark their careers, fher^^ 
fore, this bill converts the current Chrsta McAuliffe Fellowship 
program into the Christa McAuliffe Career Teacheis Corps pra 
gram, a complement to the Teacher Corps program for new teach 
ers created by Title I of the legislation. 

S. 16"^ authorizes an appropriation of $27 million for FY 1991 
for the Christa McAuliffe Career Teacher Corps program and such 
sums as necessary for FY 1992 through FY 1995. It is estimated 
that, at the fully authorized level, if all awards are for a full year 
of salary, approximately 900 awards can be made annually. 

SEA acUvities 

The Secretarv of Education is to allocate appropriated funds to 
each SEA based on school-age population. Each SEA will use 90 
percent to award grants to teachers, and ma^' use up to 10 percent 
c*' its allocation for designated activities. These include providing 
programs of in-service training activities for Christa McAuliffe 
Career Teacher Corps members throu^-^h a Professional Develop^ 
ment School, if any. These in-service training programs are to be 
coordinated with LEAs. Other authorized endeavors for SEAs are 
making grants to LEAs for carrying out in-service training activi 
awarding Christa McAuliffe Career Teacher Corps Fellowships 
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^also, ensuring that recipients understand their rep^tyment obhga- 
tions); publicizing the availabilit> of these fellowships, and financ- 
ing the Statewide panels established to select McAaliffe Fellowship 
winners. 

Fellowships 

The Committee intends that Christa McAuliffe Career Teacher 
Corps Fellowships be awarded to experienced teachers. As a result, 
only public and private school teachers who have been employed as 
teachers for at least 8 years are eligible for the fellowships. "These 
are to be sizeable fellowships, equal to recipients' annual salaries 
for the award period. An SEA may choose to award fellowships for 
a full year, a half year, or another period of time up one year. If 
a recipient receives an award for less than a full schoi ' year, the 
fellowship amount shall be ratably reduced t j equal the foregone 
salary Fellowship recipients, known as Chri&ta McAuliffe Career 
Teacher Corps members, are eligible to receive no more than one 
fellowship in any two-year period. Career Teacher Corps members 
must return to teaching in their current place of <jir.ployraent for 
at least two years following a fellowship award. 

These fellowships are to be used for projects designed to improve 
education They may include sabbaticals to improve knowledge in 
an area of expertise, to acquire a new area of expertise, or to im- 
prove teaching skills. Also, Career Teacher Corps members may 
consult with or assist other school districts or private tchool sys- 
tems; develop special innovative programs to imprrve in-service 
training, address needs of teachers and other school personnel, or 
improve student achievement, or work to expand ongoing model 
staff development programs or replicate model programs ^Derating 
elsewhere. 

Selection of members 

In each State, Christa McAuliffe Career Teacher Corps members 
and fellowship recipients are to be selected by a 7-member state- 
wide panel appointed by the chief State school officer, or they may 
be selected by an existing panel designated by the chief State 
school officer In any event, the panel must be representative of 
school administrators, teachers, parents, and higher education in- 
stitutions The SEA may choose to administer the program through 
a pre-existing panel experienced in similar programs. The Commit- 
tee intends, for example, that where an existing state-run scholar- 
ship program is administered by a panel meetin composition re- 
quirements described in this bill, such a panel may also be desig- 
nated to run the Christa McAuliffe Career Teacher Corps program. 

Applicants for a fellowship submit their applications first to 
n h^*^ comment and then to the statewide panel. Selections 
shall be based on applicants' teaching evaluations, their commit- 
ment to continuing in the profession, and the activities proposed 
for the award period. In making these selections, the statewide 
panel is to consult with LEAs. Significantly, the bill requires that 
m selecting Christa McAuliffe Career Teacher Corps members, the 
statewide panel is to give special consideration to applicants who 
plan to use their award period to improve or acquire skills needed 
to teach science or mathematics, or to leech or serve students with 
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disabilities, limited English proficient students, or preschool age 
students. , 

Once again, these priorities reflect the Committees concern re- 
garding areas with particularl> acute shortages of qualified teach 
ers. The priority would apply both to teachers currently teaching 
in these areas who will use their award to revamp their skills and 
keep apprised of the latest developments in these fields, as well as 
to teachers in other fields who will use their awards to learn the 
skills necessary to work in these shortage fields. 

OBUGATION OF MEMBERS 

Membership in the Christa McAuliffe Career Teacher Corps car- 
ries with it obligations for the members and for the SEAs in their 
States. Each member must enter into a written agreement with the 
SEA which provides that the member is to be released from teach 
ing responsibilities during his or her award period, that the 
member will be encouraged, in the two-year period following th 
award period, to participate in an induction program for new 
Teacher Corps members and other new teachers, or otherwise con 
tribute to the Teacher Corps program, and help develop in-service 
training programs through a Professional Development School. 
Each member also to be given the opportunity to participate in 
activities conducted by the Secretary of Education in cooperation 
with the Sute Education Agencies, designed to link Christa McAu 
liffe Career Teacher Corps members. These activities are intended 
to foster a esprit de turps, like .hat of the Teacht r Corps, among its 
members. 

In the event that a Christa McAuliffe Career Teacher Corps 
member does not comply with the terms of the written agreement, 
he or bhe must repay to the SEA the scholarship assistance award 
ed. Such payment wVil include interest at the highest rate allowed 
under Title IV of the Higher Education Act, and any reasonable 
collection fees. The Committee provides several waivers of service 
or repayment— for three years of military service, three years of 
tempirary total disability, any peuod of permanent tota.' disability, 
or death. Some or all of the service or repayment obligations may 
ue waived if compliance would be impossible or involve extreme 
hardship, or when efforts to secure service or repayment would be 
unconscionable. 

Further, each SEA seeking tj participate must apply to the Sec- 
reUry of Education and assure that Career Teacher Corps mem 
hers will not only be released from teaching for the duration of 
their award period, but that sucli release will not jeopardize the 
employment and other rights and benefits enjoyed by those mem 
bers, that the SEA, in cooperation with LEAs, will maintain accu 
rate records to ensure that Career Teacher Corps members are ful 
filling their obligations under the program and that any noncom 
pliance will be immediately reported, and that the SEA has con 
suited with LEAs in designing and implementing the Christa 
McAuliffe Career Teacher Corps. 
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TITLE in— DEMONSTRATIONS 

In Title III, the Committee authorizes four demonstration pro- 
grams targeted to fundamental issues that will influence the pros- 
pects for further refor^n of elementary and seccdar^ education in 
this country. These include the impact of class size on academic 
achievement, methods of training paraprofessionals or other sup- 
port staff now in our schools to be teachers, steps to increase the 
number of minorit' js in the teaching force, and assistance to exper- 
iment with schc^l restructuring and school-based management. 
Eac^i of these programs authorizing, demonstration projects is 
added to the Fund for the Improvemeat and Reform of Schools and 
Teaching (FIRST) authorized by Title III, Part B of the August F. 
Hawkins-Robert T. Stafford Elementary and Secondary Scliool Im- 
provement Amendments of 1988. These four programs create sub- 
parts 3 through 6 in the FIRST program. 

S. 1676 authorizes all FIRST activities, including those newly 
added, at an authorized appropriation level of $50 million for FY 
1991 and such sums as necessary for FY 1992 through FY 1995. 
This is an increase of $20 million over the current authorization. 

Subpart J— Class Size Research and Demonstration Project 

Reducing class size, particularly in the early grades, has been an 
objective of many of the school reform efforts undertaken during 
the 1980s. Despite its popularity as a reform, the research record 
on the effects of Uass size on student achievement remains surpris- 
ingly ambiguous. That is not to say that researchers have not made 
strong claims about the merits of reducing class size. They have. 
Gene V. Glass and Mary Lee Smith, in work for the Far West Lab- 
oratory for Educational Research and Development in 1978, con- 
cluded that their analysis of the research "established clearly that 
reduced class-size can be expected to produce increa ad academic 
achievement." A decade later, the U.S. Department of Education 
issued a report that concluded. "By itself, reducing class size, a 
very costly 'reform,' is unlikely to have tangible benefits for stu- 
dent achievement, at least not In a form or terms that are compre- 
hensible and acceptable to the taxpaying public." Nevertheless, a 
still more recent reviev^ of the literature conducted under the aus- 
pices uf the California Educational Research Cooperative asserted 
that "[r]educing class size has a substantial and cumulative effect 
on student learning" but "the costs of class size reduction are enor- 
mous" Significantly, this last analysis posited that there are less 
costly, potentially effective alternatives to outright reductions in 
class size. 

The Committee finds that, despite contradictions in the research, 
class size reduction holds a promise for Improviiig students* aca- 
demic performance. It is the purpose of this program to demon- 
strate the extent to which reducing the size of elementary and sec- 
ondary classes may result in academic improvement. S. 1676 au- 
thorizes a new subpart 3 for FIRST under which the Secretary of 
Education is to make grants to LEAs whose schools have large 
classes to demonstrate the effectiveness uf reducing class size. Each 
grant can cover only 50 percent of the cost of each demonstration 
project. 
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Selection of grantees is to be based, in part, on evidence of LEAs 
need to reduce class size and their capacity to undertake that re 
duction. Priority must be given in selecting granteeb to those focus- 
ing on young student*? and at-risk students. LEAs are encouraged 
to apply for a three-year period. Importantly, applicants are to in 
elude in their applications a statement describing the methods to 
be used to collect data for evaluating the impact of c'ass size reduc 
tion on student achievement. 

Subpart 4— New Careers for Teachers Demonstration 

Two decades ago, the Congress authorized and funded the Ca 
reers Opportunities Program iCOP) under the Education Profes- 
sions Development Act. One of its mo*e important activities was to 
provide training programs to enable school aides and other para 
professionals to become fully certified teachers. According to testi 
mony by Arthur Pearl, Professor uf Education at the University of 
California, Canta Cruz, COP was "one of the most successful pro- 
grams of the 1960s," recruiting many minorities to teaching. Fur 
ther, COP teachers did more than bring a sense of the community 
to schools. They were, in many other ways, excellent additions to 
the teaching profession.*' 

Once again, the ranks of school support and paraprofessional 
staff are being recognised as fertile ground for recruiting experi- 
enced, knowledgeable, aad commit ^d individuals into teaching. In 
1988, Secretary of Educut'o-^ C^^du^os established a task force to de- 
' elop recommendations oi* how best to increase the number of mi 
norities in the teaching proi^ssion. In their report to the Secretar>, 
the task force recommended establishing a federal program to help 
paraprofessionals become teachers. The Committee's bill would 
revive the Federal interest in facilitating this transition into teach 
ing and focus its support on minority candidates. 

In conducting the grant competitions for these New Careers for 
Teachers Demonstration projects, the Secretary must give priority 
to projects focusing on recruitment of minorities, and give special 
consideration to projects aimed at attracting persuiiS who are al 
read> employed in an LEA or certifying speakers of non-English 
languages who have been trained as teachers in their home coun 
try. 

During the Subcommittees field hearing in Rhode Island, several 
members of Rhode Island's Southeast Asian community spoke of 
the difficulties they face in becoming certified tea:her&. Man> of 
these witnesses had been teachers in their native countries but are 
unable to become certified here without repeating their entire un 
dergraduate educations. It is the Committee s hope that the New 
Careers model will be used to design programs that recognize the 
academic and professional backgrounds of people in buch circum 
stances while providing any additional training ntcebsar> to make 
the transition towards teaching in this country. 

The need to attract more minorities into teaching is without 
question. The current imbalance between the racial composition of 
the student population of this nation and its teaching force is a na 
tional disgrace, as detailed below. And the situation is only expect 
ed to worsen in the years ahead. Yet, there is an abundance of mi 
norities already working in America's school systems. Unfortunate- 
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ly, the positions the> hold are far too often low-paying and without 
adequate professional recognition. These include a variety of roles 
from school cafeteria workers to custodial positions to teacher 
aides. 

Yet these same individuals are experienced in and committed to 
the students, communities, and schools that they serve. Many are 
capable of becoming excellent teachers but lack the means to 
pursue this goal. Previous New Careers programs have proven that 
with the opportunity, these individuals not only meet existing 
teaching standards but often exceed them. And, typically, teachers 
from these programs have an exceptional understanding of the stu- 
dents they serve, the problems the> face and the communities in 
which they live. 

The Committee heard strong testimony favoring recruitment 
from the paraprofessional ranluj from witnesses with involvement 
in similar existing local programs. Albert Shanker, President of the 
American Federation of Teachers, described the AFT s efforts to 
create career ladders for paraprofessionals. He testified that 
''teachers who come out of the school employee ranks start with an 
edge in experience and have a significantly higher retention rate 
than those who are new to the job." For example, according to Mr. 
Shanker, the normal attrition rate for teachers in the Baltimore 
city schools is 10 percent, but is half that for paraprofessionals who 
have become teachers. The rates for New York City are 16 percent 
compared to 1 percent. 

The Committee heard similar success stories concerning previous 
New Careers programs for such diverse and underrepresented 
groups as Native Alaskans, Native Americans, and Hispanic Amer- 
icans For example. Dr. Pearl testified that a program established 
among the Crow and Northern Cheyenne Indians of Montana in- 
creased the number of Native American teachers there tenfold 

Grants to support demonstration projects are to be made by the 
Secretary of Education to consortia of higher education institutions 
and LEAs that must work in conjunction with SEAs and appropri- 
ate State or local teacher credentialing bodies. This partnership is 
essential to the success of the program for several reasons. 

First, an institution of higher education is necessary if the appro- 
priate academic training and recognition is to be provided. The 
Committee is particularly interested in academic programs that 
maintain n/orous standards of excellence while recognizing the 
unique academic needs of the participants. For example, it is likely 
that much of the academic training will need to be brought to the 
public school setting and, in many cases, incorporated into the 
work -day in order to make such a program a realistic option for 
poorer adults with families. Further, the institution of higher edu- 
cation should provide- academic recognition for appropriate life ex- 
periences. The Committee does not see this requirement as a way 
to reduce the standards for teacher preparation. Rather, such ac- 
commodations should be made to recognize job skills that program 
participants might have that are comparable to skills required in 
more traditional teacher preparation programs. For example, a 
teacher's aide would certainly have a great deal of valuable class- 
room experience that might replace the practicum component re- 
quired by many education programs. 
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Second, the LEAs must work with the appropriate State creden 
tiahng agency to assure that program participants will be duly rec 
ognized as fully credentialed teachers in their states. It is not ac 
ceptable for participants to be given some form of teacher creden 
tial that differs from that earned through a more traditional track. 

Each grant is to be awarded for an initial two-year period and 
may be renewed for another period of up to three years. Under th^ 
original program funded by COP, grants were limited to only tv,o 
years. This time period was too short, causing many otherwise sac 
ce^sful programs to end before adequate local support and funding 
could be developed for the projects' continuation. It is the Cummit 
tee's intent that New Careers grants continue for the full 5 years 
unless exceptional circumstances prevail. Only 50 percent of the 
costs of each project can be supported b> federal funding. Not more 
than 10 percei.v of any grant may be applied to administrative ex 
p^enses. 

Among other requirement**, applicant** for these demonstration 
grants must outline the steps on a career ladder that lead from 
nonskilled entry level positions to fully certified teaching positions. 
The Committee envisions three or four clearly defined steps, an> of 
whicn could be a stopping point for participants who do not wish or 
are unable to continue on the track towards becoming a fully certi 
fied teacher. An example of a four-step program might include the 
following positions, teacher aide, teacher assistant, teacher associ 
ate, and teacher. While the exact steps may vary from program to 
program, it is essential that steps do exist, that each st p is clearly 
defined and understood b> participants, and that permanent em 
ployment is available to those who wish to terminate the program 
at any particular level. Auo, the entry position should require no 
prior experience or skills and be open to all. Finally, although ad- 
vancement up the ladder should be based on merit, all individuals 
must have an opportunity for advancement. 

The Committee limits the use of funds under this program to 
pa>ing tuition for individuals participating in the projects, paying 
for the release time afforded those individuals, and providing child 
care stipends to an> participants whose aca'^emic courseload occurs 
outside the time of the normal workday. In using the term "tui- 
tion," the Committee recognizes that the expenses Incurred b> an 
institution of higher education in operating New Careers Pro- 
gram may exceed those associated with the operation of more tradi 
tional education programs. It is the Committee's expectation that 
the tuitions charged b> such institutions under this program ma> 
reflect reasonable additional cost** including those associated with 
developing appropriate educational programs and conducting those 
programs at the participants' work places. 

Subpart 5-— Minority Teacher Recruitment Demonstration 

The need for special efforts to recruit mlnorit> teachers is clear. 
In the fall of 1986, minority students made up nearly 30 percent of 
all public elementar> and secondary enrollment, only 10 percent of 
public school teachers was minorit>. The pattern is similar for 
Black teachers-^ 16 percent of the enrollment was Black, Black 
teachers made up only 7 percent of all teachers. Linda Darling 
Hammond, from Columbia University's Teachers College, told the 
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Committee that many analysts expect that, by the turn of the cen- 
tury, minority representation in ihe teaching force will plummet 
by half, to 5 percent. The situation is especially severe for language 
minority individuals, as discussed above. Therefore, the G>mmittee 
has explicitly included 'language minority" in all programs target- 
ed at attracting and retaining minority individuals. 

The projects supported by this ^ ^gram are primarily intended to 
improve the recruitment and trai**mg of minorities, including lan- 
guage minorities, for educational careers. The Committee s bill rec- 
ognizes that recruitment efforts should be started with students as 
early as middle and secondary school, and continued through 
higher education. For example, an ear^% ••^troduction to teaching as 
a career is a key element in the work of the Center for Minorities 
in Education at the Universit> of Northern Iowa. This introduction 
begins at the junior high level. 

Examples of activities which LEA& might make available to sec- 
ondary school students inJude Future Teachers Clubs, tutoring 
programs involving peers or >ounger students, and career counsel- 
mg which includes information about teaching as a career and 
about financial assistance available U> potential teachers for post- 
secondary education, such as programs authorized by this legisla- 
tion. 

College level activities need to address different needs for stu- 
dents idenl^ified as interested in a career in teaching. S. 1676 au- 
thorizes higgler education institutions with large concentrations of 
minority students to use demonstration grants to provide scholar- 
ships, rem»idial and tutoring programs, counseling and other sup- 
port, activities directly related to teaching, assistance in preparing 
for teacher certification, programs to strengthen test taking skills, 
and information on memoership in the Teacher Corps program es- 
tablished under Title I of the bill. These same institutions are au- 
thorized to use demonstration funds to establish or enhance their 
teacher training programs, to establish partnerships with high 
schools and community colleges for the early identification of 
teaching interest and for helping students move through the educa- 
tional pipeline, and to establish partnerships with graduate schools 
of education to increabe the movement of minorities into post-grad- 
uate studies. 

The program also provides grant support to two-year and four- 
year colleges, consortia of those institutions, SEAs, or State higher 
education agencies for iriiproving articulation between two-year 
and four yeajT schools for students interested in teaching. The Edu- 
cation Commission of the States, in a report by the American Asso- 
ciation of Colleges of Teacher Education, reported that in 1984, 
more than 50 percent of Hispanic Americans attending college and 
more than 40 percent of Black Americans attending coJ^^ge attend- 
ed 2- year institutions. It is therefore particularly important, if we 
are going to succeed in attracting minorities into the teaching pro- 
fession, to focus support effoiv.^ on 2'year institutions of higher edu- 
cation, and on improving articulation between 2->ear and 4-year in- 
stitutions. 

Funds ma> also be used to improve existing assessment practices 
used to determine whether individuals are qualified to teach. The 
Committee is particularly concerned about the disproportionate 
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impact of some assessment practices currently in use on minorit> 
teacher applicants. Therefore, in addition to allowing funds in this 
subpart to be used to improve such assessments, the Committee 
also authorizes a related study to be conducted by the Secretar>, 
described below. 

Finally, it should be stressed that this program, like the others 
being added to FIRST, limits Federal support to 50 percent for the 
costs of the activities being carried out under each grant. 

It should be noted that S. 1676 strikes a one-phrase reference in 
the existing FIRST program to eliminate duplicative authority re- 
garding the use of funds fur minor it> teacher recruitment. Elimina 
tion of this phrase in no way indicates lack of commitment by the 
Committee to this important activity. To the contrary, the Commit 
tee believes that minority teacher recruitment is sufficiently im 
portant to warrant a separate demonstration program. 

Subpart B—Restrutti ring of Schools/School Based Management 
Demonstration Program 

At the end of the 1980s, school restructuring and school based 
management emerged as among the strongest alternatives to the 
top-down, standard-setting that marked earlier school reform. It 
recognizes that the traditional methods of running schools may 
impede efforts to increase academic achievement, and may dis> 
suade the most highl> qualified individuals from pursuing a t«ach 
ing career. According to the National Governor's Association, 
school restructuring requires changes in the curriculum and in 
teaching to focus them on high-order skills, decentralization of de 
cisionmaking and authority so that the school site becomes the 
locus for decisions affecting students* education, modification in 
staff roles enabling teachers to collaborate more easily as they 
work to support restructuring, and new accountability that ties the 
system's rewards and penalties to student performance in Individ 
ual schools. By 1989, 30 States were promotirg restructuring 
among schools and school districts. 

So^iCifically, S. 1676 envisions school based management/shared 
decisionmaking as a process through which a team of individuals 
at a school take on the responsibility of making decisions affecting 
the school anJ classroom environment. This team muy be composed 
of teachers, the school principal, other administrators, other school 
employees, parents, representatives from the community, and stu 
dents. The team may bt* i^iven responsibility for decisions affecting 
curriculum and instructijnal priorities, student grouping, promo- 
tion and tracking, rules and discipline policies, scheduling and 
structuring of the school day, the school environment, physical 
layout of the sch.jul, its administrative structure, standards for 
hiring and evaluating teachers and administrators, professional de 
velopment programs, use of non Federal general operating funds, 
and relationships with parents and the community. 

Many LEAs have begun to experiment with different models of 
school Dased management/'shared decisionmaking, including Chica 
go, Illinois, Dade County, Florida, Rochester, New York, Hammond, 
Indiana, and others. The Committee intends in no way to endorse, 
prescribe, or recommend a particular model of school based man 
agement as particular effective. To the contrary, by listing exam 
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pies of types of decisions over which a school based management 
team might be given authority it is intended to open up the possi- 
bilities of difftrent models as widel> as possible. Obviousl>', the spe- 
cifics of how a particular school based management program is to 
operate in a particular LEA must be left to local decision. To do 
otherwise would undermine the point of the initiative. The Com- 
mittee is interested in the success of various models, and has re- 
quired that a portion of each grant be used for an independent 
evaluation, as discussed below. 

One restriction the Committee would place on such models, how- 
ever, is that any discretion over the use of funds be limited to non- 
federal noncategorical funds. This discretion is in no way intended 
to appl> to restrictions on the use of fundb provided under federal 
categorical programs. 

The Committee's legislation authorizes the Secretary of Educa- 
tion to competitively award three-year grants to individual LEAs 
or consortia of LEAs, individual schools or consortia of schools, or 
nonprofit organizations in consortium with an LEA or a school. 
The initial year of asv ♦ance is to be used for planning the restruc- 
turing of a school, while the second and third years' funding ib to 
support the implementation of that restructuring plan. A first year 
grant, intended for developing a plan, cannot exceed $150,000, 
while the second and third year grants, intended for implementa- 
tion of the plan, cannot exceed $2 million. Grantees that submit a 
restructuring plan in the first fiscal year are eligible to receive an 
implementation grant of up to $2 million in that initial year. Fed- 
eral funds cannot meet more than 50 percent of the costs of the 
projects supported by these grant*?. Further, at least 50 percent of 
the non-Federal bhare of each grant must come from non-govern- 
mental sources. 

The Committee expects the restructuring plan to be developed in 
consultation with tt;acher& and parents who will be affected and to 
have broad community support, including private sector involve- 
ment. Further, tl*e objective of the plan is to be improvement in 
tht delivery of educational services, success in attaining this objec- 
tive is to be nieasured by students' achievement or retention, or 
teachers' performance or retention. Special consideration must be 
given by the Secretary to applications describing restructuring 
plans that will benefit academically below average students or 
schools, and that will assist a large number of miaoritv or disad- 
vantaged students. 

Funds awarded under this program may be used for a variety of 
activities, each of which is related to fundamental change in the 
way schools are currently operated, administered, and staffed. Re- 
cipients may conduct school based management/ shared decision- 
making programs, take steps to increase the professional status 
and professional satisfacticn of teachers, provide differential staff- 
ing patterns (such as care<;r ladders), award incentive pay, estab- 
lish mentor or master teacher programs, and undertake research 
on effective ways of recruiting, training, and rewarding teachers. 
Further, recipient* may engage in curricular reform, implement co- 
operative learning programs which involve students with different 
levels of acade mic achievement, explore alternative student assign- 
ment models, take action to increase parental and community in- 
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volvement in schools, enter into joint activities and partnerships 
with business, higher education institutions, and other entires; use 
technology for interactive learning, and run training programs tor 
teachers, principals, board members, and othei^ involved in re 
structuring. 

TITLE IV— STUDIES AND EVALUATIONS 

This title of the legislation has two primary purposes. The first is 
to support a small number of targeted studies that will help policy* 
makers take additional steps to improve ^^aching. The second is to 
ensure that various initiatives authorized in the preceding three 
titles of the bill will be evaluated and used to broade!- our under 
standing of what works in teacher reform. 

Pc^J.l A— Teacher Job Bank Study and Demonstration 

The Committee finds that prospective teachers face a number of 
barriers to finding employment, including a lack of information 
about the regions, school districts, and schools in need of teachers; 
differing certification requirements in the various States; and an 
ferent application forms and processes for each of the nearly 16,000 
school distncts in the country. School districts face related difficul- 
ties. Only the largest districts can afford to recruit outside their 
local area; prospective teachers are often not geographically nexi 
ble; and teachers certified to teach in oue state often face delays or 
barriers in becoming certified for another state. 

Recent efforts have begun to address s( me of these problems Re 
cruiting New Teachers, Inc., through \U Project Teach campaign, 
has successfully identified thousands of individuals interested \^ 
becoming teachers. The six New England states and New York 
have established a "common market"' sor educators, v;hereby certi- 
fication in one stats is honored b^* the other states, to improve 
teacher raobility in the Northeast. And, while many cities are expe- 
riencing severe shortages of Spanish bilingual teachers, Puerto 
Rico is training more than it needs. The univei^sity system in 
Puerto Rico is establishing an exchange program will, teacher 
trainin'^ institutions on the mainland, to encourage more Puerto 
Rican teachers^ to relocate in Chicago, Los Angeles, and other areas 

that need them. ^ ^ ^ i*- 4. * 

The Committee intends tu encourage these types of multi state 
efforts by funding a demonstration project in a region or specialty 
area of extreme need. S. 1676 also directs the Secretary of Educa- 
tion, through the Ofiicr^ of Educational Research and Improvement, 
to study the feasibility of expanding these typec of activities, either 
by creating more regional or subject-area job banks, or by creating 
one national job bank, 
Pai t B— Study of Pension Portability 

Many teachers and administrations are financially unable to 
take educational jobs outside of their States because tht : pensions 
are not portable. The Carnegie Forum on Education and the Econo- 
my, in Its report A Nation Prepared. Teachers for the 21st Century, 
concluded; '^tate retirement systems to which most elementary 
and secondary teachers belong exact severe penalties if a school 
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teacher relocates * * V Current artificial barriers to teacher mobil- 
ity mus*^ be dismantled as part of an effort to create a free and effi- 
cient teacher labor market." The Committee's bill requires the Sec- 
retary of Education, through OERI, and in consultation with the 
Secretary of Labor, to undertake a study of the feasibility of states 
allowing pension portability for teachers and administrators 
, expects that the Secretary of Education will con- 

duct this study by drawing upon the extensive work of the Depart- 
ment of Labor on pension portability. Over the past several years, 
the Department of Labor has compiled data on pension portability 
and analyzed options to improve the retention of pension benefits 
by individuals. Although t Committee recognizes that fed,iral 
pension law does not apply to state and local government employ- 
ees the study authorized by this part may be of assistance to states 
in efforts to restructure their retirement systems. 

Part C— School Year Extension Study Commission 

The debate over appropriate reform for the Nation's schools fre- 
quently centere on the amount of time our students spend in school 
on a daily and an annual basis. Many industrialized countries re- 
quire their students to be in school more days a year than we do 
For example, the average length of the school year is 243 days in 
Japan, 1% days m England and Wales, and 220 days in Korea U S 
students have an average school year that runs for only 180 days 
Concerned about the relatively limited amount of time U S. stu- 
dents are in school, che National Commission on Excellence in Edu- 
cation recommended, in "A Nation At Risk' that State and local 
authorities strongly consider" lengthening the school day and 
school year. 

The issues surrounding the length of the school day and school 
year are complex As a result, S. 1676 establishes the School Year 
btudy Commission Act, and provides for the creation of a School 
>ear Study Commission to study these issues and make recommen 
dations to the President and the Congress concerning the advisabil- 
ity 01 lengthening the school day by a certain minimum number of 
hours and lengthening the school >ear in all public elementary and 
secondary schools. This report is to be submitted not later than 
September 1, 1991, or one year after the Commission concludes its 
tirst meeting, whichever is later. As part of this effort, the Commis- 
sion IS to undertake a comparative analysis of the length of the 
school day and year in the U.S. and other counties. The Commis- 
sion IS also to recommend and appropriate number of hours per 
day and days per year for instruction in U.S. schools; develop a 
model plan for achieving this expansion by the end of the decade; 
suggest necessary changes in laws and regulations to facilitate 
adoption of this expansiou; analyze the related, additional costs, in- 
c uding those associated with teacher compensation, and develop a 
plan to assist State and LEAs in meeting all additional costs. 

Part p-Study of Alternative Ways To Increase Minority Participa- 
tion in the Teaching Profession 

The Committee's bill provides that the Secretary of Education 
snalJ, by grant or contract, conduct a study to idem.iy different 
ways of increasing minority representation in teaching. The Com- 
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mittee is concerreo with a variety of measures which have acted as 
barrieri> to qualified minorities entering the teaching profession 

According to the American Associaton of Ck)lleges of Te&cher 
Education in 1987, the National Teacher Examination, used by 30 
states for teacher certification, has pass rates of 79 percent among 
white studentii, 13 percent among Black students, and 2 percent 
among Hispanic owodents. The Committee recognizes the necessity 
of ensuring that teachers who enter our classrooms are well quali 
fied. The question is one of determining whether or not current 
measures of competency offer an accurate reflection of an Individ 
ual's teaching ability. 

Other potential barriers include inadequate recruitment and 
counseling efforts. The study authorized by this legislation seeks to 
identify various barriers to qualified minorities entering the teach 
ing profession, and options for addressing these barriers. In par 
ticular, the Corrxmlttee is interested in what alternatives might be 
used for assessing teacher competency which do not block access to 
the profession for qualified minorities. This study is to be reported 
to the appropriate Committees of Congress not later than two years 
af^ar enactment of the National Teacher Act of 1990. 

Part E— Miscellaneous Evaluations 

This part provides for evaluations of the primary programs es 
tablished by Titles I, II, and III of S. 1676. 

Four years after enactment of the bill, the Secretary is to report 
to the Congress on the results of a continuing evaluation of the ef 
fectiveness of the Stafford Loan forgiveness authorized by Title I, 
Part A. The evaluation must assess the demographic characteris- 
tics of participants, the effectiveness of the program in meeting 
teacher shortages, the extent to which it increases the number of 
minorities who become teachers, the relative effectiveness of the 
Stafford forgiveness provisions compared to the Perkins forgiveness 
provisions, and the overall effectiveness of the program in meeting 
the needs of the United States. 

S. 1676 provides that the Secretary of Education shall evaluate 
the effectiveness of the Teacher Corps program for new teachers es 
tablished by Title I. The initial, interim report on this evaluation is 
to be submitted to the Congress three years after ena .cment, with 
subsequent reports due every two years thereafter. Results are also 
to be made available to the public. Each SEA being issisted under 
this program must evaluate its Teacher Corps program and submit 
a report to the Secretary. The first one is due three years after en 
actment; subsequent ones are due every two years. 

The National Teacher Academies and the Professional Develop 
ment Schools are to be evaluated every two years. For the former, 
the Secretary is to conduct the evaluation and make results avail 
able to the Congress and the public. For the latter, each participat 
ing SEA lb to evaluate its Professional Development Schools and 
submit Its findings to the Secretary. Every two years, the Secretary 
IS to submit to the Congress a summary of these SEA reports. 

The FIRST demonstration grant prugrams are to be evaluated as 
well. For the Class Size Research and Demonstration project, the 
New Careers for Teachers Demonstration, and the Minority Teach 
er Recruitment Demonstration, the evaluations conducted by the 
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Secretary, through grants or contracts, are to encompass a time 
period that begins before the grants are awarded and ends after 
the prc^'am cycle has terminated. Selection of an entity to conduct 
the evaluation of the New Careers for Teachers Demonstration pro- 
gram IS ^0 give priority to entities experienced in similar programs 
tnyolving the transition of paraprofessionals and support staff into 
fully certified teaching positions. The Secretary is required to 
report to the Congress on these evaluations two years after enact- 
ment of the bill. 

The Committee believes that many innovative school restructur- 
ing initiatives are taking place across the country, but little has as 
yet been done to evaluate the success of these efforts. To have the 
greatest positive impact, it is critical that we determine the effec- 
tiveness of various reform strategies and disseminate information 
about what works to other districts nationally. Therefore, the legis- 
lation directs each recipient of grant under the Restructuring of 
Schools 'School Based Management Demonstration program to use 
not lees than 5 percent of the grant to conduct an independent 
evaluation of the impact of restructuring on the delivery of educa- 
tional services, staff stability and quality, student achievement and 
retention, and schoorcommunity relations. In addition, for initiati- 
veness involving school based management/shared decisionmaking 
*^frorts, the evaluation is to assess which decisions were transferred 
to the school based teams. The Secretary is to report to the Con- 
^rress on the results of these evaluations within two years of enact- 
ment, and every two years thereafter. 

Part F— Authorization of Appropriations 

S 1676 authorizes $4 million for FY 1991 and such sums as nec- 
essary for FY 1992 through FY 1995 to carry out the study and 
demonstration of the Teacher Job Bank, the study of pension porta- 
bility, and the study of alternative ways to increase minority par- 
ticipation in the teaching profession. For the School Year Study 
Commission Act, the legislation authorizes $1 million for FY 1991 
and such sums as necessary for FY 1992 through FY 1995. 

V. Votes in Committee 

S 1676 was brought up for markup t the Education, Arts, and 
Humanities Subcommittee Executive Session on June 20, 1990. At 
that time. Senator Pell offered an amendment in the nature of a 
substitute The bill as amended was reported favorably from the 
bubcommittee by a vote of 10 to 1 as follows: 
YEAS NAYS 

Pell ^ Thurmond 
Metzenbaum 

Dodd 

Simon 

Mikulski 

Bingaman 

Kassebaum 

Hatch 

Jeffords 

Cochran 
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S. 1676 was brought up for markup at the Labor and Human i... 
sources Committee Executive Session on June 27, 1990. At that 
tune, Senator Kennedy offered an amendment in the nature of a 
substitute. The bill amended was reported favorably from the 
Subcommittee by a vote of 15 to 1 as follows: 

yeas nays 

Kennedy Thurmond 
Pell 

Metzenbaum 

Dodd 

Simon 

Harkin 

Adams 

Mikulski 

Bingaman 

Hatch 

Kassebaum 

Jeffords 

Coats 

Durenberger 
Cochran 

VL Cost Estimate 

U.S. Congress, 

CONGIiESSlONAL BUDGET OfFiCE, 

Washington. DC. June 19, 1990. 

Hon. Edward M. Kennedy, 

Chairman. Committee on Labor and Human Resources. 
U.S, Senate. Washington. DC. 

Dear Mr. Chairman. The Congressional Budget Office has pre- 
pared the attached cost estimate for S. 1676, the National Teacher 
Act of 1990, as ordered reported b> tht Committee on Labor and 
Human Resources on June 27, 1990. 

If you wish further details on this estimate, we will be pleased to 
provide them. 
Sincerely, 

Robert F. Hale 
(For Robert D. Reischauer). 

congressional budget office cost estimate 

1. Bill number: S. 1676. 

2. Bill title: National Teacher Act of 1990. 

3. Bill status. As ordered reported from the Senate Labor and 
Human Resources Committee, June 27, 1990. 

4. Bill purpose. The purpose of this bill is to (1j establish several 
new education grant programs to strengthen the teaching profes 
sion, (2) increase the current authorization for the Paul Douglas 
Teacher Scholarships, the Christa McAuliffe Career Teacher Schol 
arships, and the Funds for the Improvement and Reform of Schools 
and Teaching, and i3j establish a program of Stafford Student loan 
forgiveness for eligible teachers. 
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5. Estimated cost to the Federal Government: 
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Tea^V Corps 
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Estimated 
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The costs of the bill fall in Function oOO. 

Basis of esu.nate. The Paul Douglas Teacher Scholarships the 
Christa McAuliffe Career Teacher Corps, and the Funds for tht im- 
provement and Reform of Schools and Teaching (FIRSTj are all 
currently 'thorized at such sums as may be necessar>^ iuough 
1991. CBO& current estimate of appropriations authorized for 1991 
Is the 1990 appropriation f >r the programs adjusted for projected 
Inflation. S. 1676 amends and extends thet^e ograms and specifies 
a new 1991 authorization le\el. The 1991 authorization estimates 
ahown for these programs are the amounts by which th** ^evel 
stated in the bill exceeds the current estimate. All of these pro* 
grams are authorized at such sums as may be necessary for each 
year for 1992-1995. Estimated authorizations for 1992-1995 reflect 
the new 1991 level adjusted for projected inflation. 

Appropriations for the Star Schools program currently are au- 
thorized at a maximum of $60 million per year through 1992. S. 
i^pjY^576 txtends the authorization for this program through 1993 at 
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such sums as may be necessary. The estimated 1993 authorization 
level reflects the 1992 level adjusted for projected inflation. 

The Perkins loan cancellation program is authorized permanent 
1>. This program allocs teachers to perform service at certain 
qualified schools in return for cancellation of education loans such 
teachers have made through the Perlans loan program. The bill 
would allow the Secretar> of Education to use the previous year's 
list of qualifying schools if a new liot is not available before May 1 
of an> year. AUo, he bill would allow participating teachers whose 
ijchool is dropped from the list in subsequent years to continue to 
participate in the program. These changes would affect the loans 
cancelled in 1992 and be>ond but would have a negligible effect on 
Federal costs. 

The bill would require the Secretary of Education to complete 
&e' eral different program evaluations of the programs authorized 
in the bill. The cost of the evaluations performed by the Depart 
ment of Education is expected to be less than $500,000 each year. 
Also, S. 1676 would require the evaluation of the three different 
FIPST grants to be done b> outside contractors. Based on Depart 
ment of Education e^ rience, program evaluation costs are about 
10 percent of the total program costs. Based on the maximum au 
thonzation for these FIRST grants, the costs of the evaluations are 
estimated to be about $4 millioi* in 1991, The authorization levels 
for 1992*1995 reflect the estimated 1991 levels adjusted for project 
ed inflation. 

5. 1676 would establish a program of loan forgiveness for loan^ 
guaranteed under the Stafford Student Loan Program. Begii*ning 
in academic year 1992- 1993, any new Stafford loan borrower who, 
upon completion of school, teaches in a school ser\ ing high concen 
trations of low -income children and teaches in a high-prior)t> or a 
teacher-shortage area as defined b> the legislation would be eligi 
ble to have such loans forgiven by the government. The authoriza 
lion for Stafford loans to new borrowers, however, expires at the 
end of fiscal year 1991, this bill does not extend that authorization. 
Thus, CBO's estimate includes no cost impact for this provision. If 
current law v/ere exter.dei, this provision would cost approximate- 
ly $2 million by 1995. 

'^he bill states the 1991 amount for all of the other programs au- 
thorized. The authorization le\el& for these programs in 1392 
through 1995, however, are such sums as ma> be necessary. CBO's 
estimate of these authorizations reflect the 1991 stated level adjust 
ed for projected inflation. 

Estimated total outlaws assume full appropriation of authorized 
levels. For currently authorized programs, estimated outlaws reflect 
current program spending patterns. Estimated outlays for new pro- 
grams reflect the spending patterns of similar federal programs. 

6. Estimated cost to State and local government. Federal grants 
for the Teacher Corps, the Christa McAuliffe Career Teacher 
Corps, the Paul Douglas Teacher Scholarships, and the Professional 
Development Schools are all grants to states and are all distributed 
among states based on population statistics. Of these grants, onl> 
the Professional Development School grants require the states to 
match federal funds and the states must match those grants dollar 
for-dollar. In addition, the FIRST grants are competitive grants for 
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which states may apply. States would have to match federal funds 
for these grants on a dollar-for-dollar basis. 

7. Estimate comparison: None. 

8. Previous CBO estimate: None. 

9. Estimate prepared by: Deborah Kalcevic. 

10. Estimate approved by. C.G. Nuckols for James L. Blum, As- 
sistant Director for Budget Analysis. 

VII. Regulatory Impact Statement 

The Committee has determined that there will be minimal in- 
creases in the regulatory burden imposed by this bill. 

VIII. Section-by-Seciion Analysis 

Section 1 --Provides that the Act may be cited as the National 
Teacher Act of 1990. 

Section 2— Provides the table of contents for the Act. 

Section 3 -Delineates Congress' findings concerning the status of 
teachers in elementary and secondary education. 

Section 4--Defines the terms "elementary school," "institution of 
higher education," *'local educational agency," "preschool age,'* 
*Velated services," "Secretary," "school-age population," "second- 
ary school," "State," "State educational agency," and "student 
with a disability." 

TITLE I — RECRUITMENT 

Part A~Loan Forgiveness for Teachers Demonstration Program 

Section 101— Authorizes the Secretary to repay Stafford loans 
<Title IV of the Higher Education Act (HEA)) for full-time elemen- 
tary and secondar}' teachers in schools eligible for cancellation of 
Perkins loans (Title IV, HEA) and who are full-time teachers of 
mathematics, science, foreign languages, special education, bilin- 
gual education, or other field with shortages. 

Section 102- Provides for repayment of Stafford loan obligations 
that are incurred during the last 2 years of undergraduate study by 
borrowers who meet the requirements of Section 101. 15% repayed 
during each of first two years of teaching, 20% in each of the third 
and fourth years, and 30% in the fifth year. Stafford loans for up 
to 2 years of graduate study necessary for a teaching certificate 
shall be repaid for borrowers who are not otherwise participating 
in this loan forgiveness program and who meet the requirements of 
Section 101. 

Section 108-- Provides for repayment by the Secretary to eligible 
holders of Stafford loans. 

Section 104— Requires eligible individuals who are seeking repay- 
ment jf Stafford loans to apply to the Secretary. 

Section 105— Defines the term "eligible lender." 

Section 106— Provides that Part A is to takp , ffcct on June 1, 
1992 for loans made for acade'^nic year 1992-1993, and succeeding 
vpirs. 
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Part B—Paul Douglas Teacher Scholarships 

Section 111— Amends the Paul Douglas Teacher Scholarship Pro- 
gram to authorize an appropriation of $27 million for FY 1991 and 
such sums as necessary for FY 1992 through FY 1995. 

Part Teacher Corps 

Section 121— Authorizes grants to State educational agencies 
^SEAs), allocated on the basis of school age population, for Teacher 
Corps activities. Specifies that a scholarship awarded under this 
program shall be cited as a "Teacher Ck)rps scholarship" and a re- 
cipient as a "Teacher Corps member." 

Section 122— -Provides that the Sev.retar> is to disseminate infor 
mation on scholarships to those leaving the armed services, and 
foster, in cooperation with the SEA, communication among Teach 
er Corps members. 

Section 123— -Authorizes each participating SEA to make grants 
to local educational agencies ^LEAs) for teacher induction and 
mentor program?-, administer in-service and mentoring programs 
for Teacher Corps members, provide technical assistance to LEAs', 
evaluate applications for membership and award scholarships, 
make Teacher Corps awards to those training to be a school psy- 
chologist, school social worker, or school counselor, ensure that 
membtjrs understand their repayment obligations, assist in emplo> 
ment placement of members, and collect scholarship repayments 
from members no longer in compliance. Priority' shall be given to 
LEAs with greatest proportion of disadvantaged students. SEA to 
administer this program through pre-existing panels. 

Section 124— Authorizes LEAs to administer induction programs 
for new Teacher Corps members and other new teachers, which 
may be developed in cooperation with higher education institu 
tions, and to ensure that members participate for at least one year 
in an induction program which includes working with a mentor 
teacher. 

Section 125— Provides that each SEA, cooperating with the State 
higher education agency, shall select Teacher Corps members, and 
establish criteria for their selection which are designed to attract 
highly qualified individuals and meet teacher shortages. Specifies 
that such criteria shall in lude strong academic promise or contri 
butions that can be made b^* applicants in other careers, and a 
demonstrated interest in teaching, or experience ur skill in teacher 
shortage fields. Special consideration shall be given to the selection 
of individuals intending to serve students with disabilities, limited 
English proficient students, or preschool age children. Provides 
that priority be given to individuals underrepresented in teaching 
or specific curricular areas. Requires an individual to apply* to the 
SEA in the State in which the individual wants to teach, if the 
State has a Teacher Corps program. 

Section 126 — Specifies that the application from each SEA to the 
Secretary shall describe State teacher shortages, and assure that 
the SEA, in cooperation with LEAs, shall place members in areas 
with new-teacher induction programs. 

Section 127— Requires each LEA seeking assistance to submit an 
application to the SEA describing the LEA*b teacher shortages and 
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its induction program fur nev^ Teacher Curpb members and ether 
new teachers. 

Section 128— Provides that a Teacher Curps scholarship shall be 
$5,000 a year for a maximum of 3 years while the recipient is en- 
rolled in a baccalaureate or associate's degree program, a 1 or 2 
year graduate ^.rogram leading to a masters or specialist degree, or 
a teaching certificate (scholarship also available during the first 3 
years an individual is employed as a teacher), a 2 year program 
leading to an associate's degree in earl> childhood education or de- 
velopment, or a 1 year program leading to a child development as- 
sociate credential. Provides that a scholarship can be awarded to 
an indindual switching from another profession tv meet the costs 
associated with required instruction for entering teaching. Requires 
that a scholarship be considered in determining eligibility for stu- 
dent financial assistance under Title IV, HEA, and the combined 
amount of assistance is not to exceed the cost of attendance. In the 
event the combined amount exceeds such cost, Stafford, Perkins, 
and Income-Contingent loans under Title IV shall be reduced by 
the excess amount. Limits continued eligibility to periods when the 
recipient is enrolled as a full time student and maintaining satis- 
factoiy progress. 

Section 129--Requires each scholarship recipient to enter into 
written agreement with the SEA assuring that the recipient will, 
™ong other requirements, pursue studies meeting State teacher 
pi.naration requirements, maintain satisfactory academic progress 
and participate in teaching related activities while enrolled in an 
academic program, teach for 5 years in a school qualifying for Per- 
kins Loajii cancellation (limiting the number / schools per state 
that can be so designated to 25% of Chapter One schools), repay 
the appropriate portion of a scholarship plus interest and applica- 
ble collection fees if required teaching is not provided, participate 
during the first year of teaching, at least, in an induction program 
with a mentor teacher, achieve full certification within 3 years or 
as soon as State law requires, unless engaged in early childhood 
education courses or study, and, d uring the fifth year of teaching, 
serve as a mentor for new Teacher Corps members or otherwise 
contribute to the program. Specifies that a pro rata portion of a 
scholarship, plus interest and any reasonable collection fees must 
be paid for noncompliance with the scholarship agreement. Pro- 
vides that a scholarship recipient shall not be in violation for up to 
3 years of military service or up to 3 years of temporary total dis- 
ability, for any period of permanent total disability, or for death. 
Specifics the percentage of the scholarship that must be repaid for 
noncompliance, such percentage is adjusted according to the 
number of years actually taught. Provides that each SEA is to use 
repaid amounts to award additio^ial scholarships. Authorizes the 
Secretary to waive teaching service or repayment when compliance 
would be impossible, involve extreme hardship, or enforcement 
would be unconscionable. 

Section 130— Requires each participating SEA to publicise the 
Teacher Corps scholarships and specifies the students, other indi- 
viduals, and institutions at which such publicity is to be targeted. 

Section 130A- Authorizes an appropriation for FY 1991 of $50 
million and such sums as necessary for FY 1992 through FY 1995. 
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Limits to $20 million the amount that can be awarded in FY 1991 
toLEAs^for induction and mentor programs and for other local 
uses St Zds. Prohibits any appropriation for this s^^^^^ 
unless the annual appropriation for the Paul Douglas leacher 
Scholarships is at least $15 million. 
Part D— Foreign Language Competence for the Future 

Section 131-Provides that this part may be cited as the Foreign 
Language Competence for the Future Act of 199U. 

SiSn 132-Amends the Star Schools Program Assistance Act 
(Title IX. Education for Economic Security Act) to authon^e such 
sums as necessary for FY 1993, and to require an applicant for in- 
s?ruct^nal proSLming assistance to describe the type of program 
that S be developed and to provide assurances that the program- 
ming^ll be designed in consultation with teachers of the appro- 
priate subject matter and grade level. :„ 
'^ Section 133-For improvement of foreign language i^truction in 
elementary and secondary schools, authorizes, the Secretary to 
S demonstration grante to consortia for critical languages and 
Siea studies programi. acquisition of instructional equipment, and 
development of teacher training programs and JJ^ftructional mate- 
rials. Sets a $2 million limit on any grant. Eligible consortia must 
[ivo ve at least one higher education institution, one secondary 
s3 experienced in teaching critical foreign languages, and one 
econdar/ school with at least 25 percent ^Vitl^/fAtK EU 
for purnoses of distribution of funding under Chapter 1 (Title 1. bl- 
ementSy and Secondary Education Act). In addition, consortia 
mTSdude a non-prof/ organization. Priority given to consortia 
Tn existence one year prior to grant application and of Proven effec- 
tiveness in the field of critical language studies. Sets a 10 percent 
limit on support of administrative expenses. 

Section 134-Authorizes an appropriation of $15 m^^^ 
1991 and such sums as necessary for FY 1992 through FY 1995 

Part E— Miscellaneous Provisior 

Section 141-Amends the Higher Education Act to permit tlie 
Secretary to use the previous year's list of schoo s eligible for Per- 
kins loan cancellation if a new list is not available before May 1 of 
any yet?. Provides that any teacher may continue to cancel loans 
in subsequent years for service at a school that loses its eligibility 
for cancellation. 

TITLE II— TEACHER ENHANCEMENT 

Part A— National Teacher Academies 

Section 201-Autorizes competitive, renewable, 5 year grants for 
th«> establishment of national teacher academies, one in each ot the 
followSg subTect areas; basic skills and literacy instruction; civi^ 
S^d governmint; National Writing Pro ect; mathematics; fore>gn 
SWuages; histo^, geography and sociology; e^TmAs be 
encts- physical sciences; and the arts. Academy staff must be s^ 
Lcted from the most accomplished and prominent scholars in the 
relarant fields and in methodologies to prepare teachers in those 
fS Special consideration shall be given to eligible recipients 
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who have demonstrated effectiveness in estabi:shinK and adminiq 
tering a network of individuals who assist in teacher ^Sninjori 
grams on state and local levels. «««i-iicr ..fining pro- 

Section 202-Defmes the term "eligible recipient." 
Section 203-Provides that funds must be used for in-service 
teacher and administrator training; at least onTannual I S 

S Section'22l= tl'^ ''T^' of%adex.hip TamTestbSS 
l^op^Mol^erbte^ 

SrrS^erfo%rp^Sr 

„r?ff 204-Requircs that each summer institute include the 
P'^Sl^"''^^! development schools' leadership teams. ' 

fied invic.lnrS''"''?' f^'^ application to contain certain sped- 
Ilf c?, '^'°"^-3?ese mclude assurance that at least 70 percent of 
the summer institute's time will be devoted to basic course content 
and no more than 30 percent of its time will be devotedly deS 

nIs'loTfil'e'nrr ?'^^^'^^ in-sei^^lce trafnin'g 
fi^Tu u ! professional development schools. These limits on 
time shall not apply to an application submitted by the Sna^ 
Academy on Basic Skills and Literacy Instruction. ^ 

bection 206— Authorizes the Secretary to award a erant to thf 
National Writing Project to support teacher trainlnrpro^aJ^ 
and classroom research on effective teaching programi and clSl 
room research on effective teaching and documentiS^Jtudent nf? 
formance, and to meet the Federal share of these proSS pl' 
TK^"^ r^^. ^'^"''^"on institutions or fth^r not 

profit educational entities for teacher training programs in writ^SS 
Teacher training programs will run during the Sol veTr and 

f^X''' /'l'" ^^'^^"^ f'-^'" kindergarten through col ege sefect 
teachers to be part of a National Writing Project teachS netwS 

Sac^ei"1n:lfZ•T^'^^°P^ Pther^aXi.'^n'd^VcfuTage 
veachers in all disciplines to participate. The Federal share is ^0 

?o;SSoro^l2Koo'f ^'^^ ?7 4 '^'^'^ 34S fS^Vone 
contractor or $^00,000 for a statewide program administered hv n 

smgle contractor in at least 5 sites. Up to 5 percTn^may be ri 
served by the Pr^ect for competitive grants (nSt to exceed $20oS 
HcalSS'S 'S'nl^f. secondary teachersl-or classroom research PuT 
iication of models of student writing, and research on effecLive 
practice. Requires the Project to establish a Knal Idvfso^v 
Board and specifies its activities. ^>a"onai aavisory 

iqqfS!? f?l~e^"*^°"^^ appropriations of $38 million for FY 
layi and such sums as necessary for FY 1992 throncrh pv iqq:; 

Srr. J"^"^^'^ ^« auLrized annually ffLcVo th^^ 

national teacher academies. If less than $75 million is available for 

Sna teLhef T'' '"^"^'^ shall^ allotted ^^^^^^^ 

&%t"n??^^^^^^^^ listed 
Part B— Professional Pevelopmont Schools 
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Section 222— Provides that each SEA shall use its funds to meet 
the Federal share v50 percent) of renewable, competitive, 5 year 
grants to eligible recipients for establishing and operating a school 
in each congressional district. Eligible recipients shall be selected 
based ou need, measured by such indicators as the rate of teacher 
attrition aiid the at risk proportion of student enrollment. In any 
State not participating in the program, funds may be granted di 
rectly to LEAs in each congressional district. If the annual appro- 
priation does not exceed $10 million, this section permits establish 
ment of one statewide school or several serving two or more con 
gressional districts. Permits combining schools when an LEA 
serves several congressional districts, and ac^usting a school's 
boundaries to ensure service to every LEA. If necessary to provide 
access, a school must offer programs in various sites throughout a 
Congressional district. Schools for the outlying areas in the Pacific 
shall be combined into one school administered b> the Center for 
the Advancement of Pacific Education. 

. Section 223— Defines the terms "congressional district and "eli 
gible recipient." . 

Section 224 — Specifies required elements in an application sub- 
mitted by an eligible recipient to the appropriate SEA, Among 
these required elements are assurance that all public and private 
precoUegiate teachers in the school's jurisdiction will be eligible for 
training, assurance that the professional development program will 
be conducted by excellent teachers, including those who have re> 
ceived training at the national teacher academies and those partici 
pating in the Christa McAuliffe Career Teacher Corps. Requires 
that, in the outlying areas of the Pacific, local applications shall be 
submitted to the Center fur the Advancement of Pacific Education. 

Section 225— -Provides that not more than 10 percent of each 
SEA s allocation shall be used for the grant competition, cvalua 
tion, technical assistance, and t*ier administrative costs. 

Section 226— Provides that iunds awarded to eligible recipients 
bhall be used in a schuoi, ur schools, best able to serve teachers and 
administrators of at risk students for professional development pro- 
grams to. enhance knowledge of academic course content, particu 
larly in certain designated subject areas, improve methods of in 
struction in content areas to, among olher things, prepare teachers 
for different populations of studc^.Ls, provide professional develop 
ment programs for school-based management programs, strengthen 
bilingual education instruction, encourage teacher collaboration, 
involve experienced teachers in training and assessing new teach 
ers, encourage i^articipation in a network of professional develop- 
ment schools, and provide o-lredch to parents and increase paren 
tal involvement. Eligible recipients are also to pa> costs related to 
release time, stipends, collegiate credit, curriculum materials, and 
other necessary expenditures. 

Section 227— Requires an> professional development school to 
conduct annual in-service training In each content area for which 
teachers, in its jurisdiction, receive training at a national teacher 
academy. Such training shall, among other provisions, include 
those who have participated in national teacher academies' activi 
ties and be available to all relevant teachers in the congressional 
district. 
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Section 228— Requires each eligible recipient seeking a profes- 
sional development school grant to establish a 3-person leadership 
team for each national teacher academy assisted under Part A. 
Such team shall consist of one administrator with responsibility' for 
inservice training, one elementary school teacher, and one second- 
ary school teacher. The team shall attend an appropriate summer 
institute at the national academy level and assibt in the profession- 
al development schools. Each Christa McAuliffe Career Teacher 
Corps member shall, following his or her award, be encouraged to 
as&lst in a professional development school 

Section 229— Requires each eligible recipient to establish a 10- 
member steering committee, with at least 50 percent of its mem- 
bers Ijeing classroom teachers selected by, and representative of, 
teacher organizations, if any, in the congressional district, and with 
broad representation of the schools c* LEAs served by the profes- 
sional de\elopment school. Each committee shall select the leader- 
ship tea. US in accordance with Section 228, involve those individ- 
uals and participating Career Teacher Corps award recipients in 
the professional development schools, and select the teams to con- 
duct in-service training. 

Section 230— Authorizes an appropriation of $50 million for FY 
1991 and such sums as necessary for FY 1992 through FY 1995. 

Part C—Christa McAuliffe Career Teacher Corps 

Section 241— Amends and renames the Christa McAuliffe Fellow- 
ship Program authorized under Title V, Part D, Subpart 2, HEA. 
The amended and new sections of the program are described below 
(section numbers for the HEA are italicized). 

Section 5^7— Declares the purpose of this HEA subpart and re- 
names the fellowships u& Christa McAuliffe Career Teacher Corps 
Fellowships and recipients as Christa McAuliffe Career Teacher 
Corps members. 

Section 5^2— Authorizes grants to SEAs, based on State school- 
aged population, for Career Teacher Corps activities and fellow- 
ships to Career Teacher Corps members. Authorize^ the Secretary 
to adjust grants to ensure they are of sufficient size to carry out a 
program. Not more than 10 percent of each grant can be used for 
the activities delineated in Section 569. 

Section Jtf^— Provides that each fellowship shall be awarded to a 
public or private school teacher with at least 8 years of teaching 
experience, in an amount equal the annual salary the recipient 
would earn in his oi her place of employment during the award 
::^riod If the award period is for less than a year, the fellowship is 
ratably reduced to equal the foregone salary. An individual cannot 
receive a fellowship in 2 consecutive years and must return to his 
or her current place of employment for at least 2 years after the 
award period. A fellowship may be used for such activities as sab- 
baticals for study, research or academic improvement, assistance to 
other school districts or private school systems, development of in- 
novative programs to improve in-service training or student 
achievement, or work on model staff development programs. 

Section 56'4 Provides that Career Teacher Corps members shall 
be selected in each State by a 7 member panel appointed by the 
chief State school officer, or by an existing panel, which is repre- 
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sentative of administrators, teachers, parents, and higher educa 
tion institutions. 

Section J^J— Requires a fellowship applicant to submit a propos 
al for an eligible project to the LEA for comment prior to submis- 
Sion to the statewide panel. The statewide panel, in evaluating pro- 
posals, shall consult with the LEA and shall consider the appli 
cant's teaching evaluations, demonstrated commitmeiit to teaching, 
and intended activities. Other recommendations ma> be requested. 
Requires special consideration for applicants intending to acquire 
or increase skills in science or math, or to provide services to stu 
dents with disabilities, limited English proficient, or preschool stu 
dents. 

Section 56"^— Requires each Career Teacher Corps member to 
enter a written agreement with the SEA assuring that the member 
will spend up to 1 >ear participating in eligible activities described 
in Section 563, and will be encouraged to participate, through the 
professional development Sv^hool, in a new teacher Induction pro- 
gram as mentors to new meinbers of the Teacher Corps established 
by itle I, Part C, and assist in developing in-service training pro- 
grams through the professional development school. Members 
found m noncompliance are required to repay the appropriate por 
tion of a scholarship plus Interest and applicaule collection fees. 
Provides that a scholarship recipient shall not be in violation for 
up to 3 years of military service or up to 3 years of *^mporary total 
disability, for any period of permanent total di&abilit>, or for death. 
Authorizes the Secretary to waive teaching service or repayment 
when compliance would be impossible, involve ext eme hardship, 
or enforcement would be unconscionable. 

Section Jtfr— Provides that the Secretary shall make awards to 
SEAs, and foster communication among Career Teacher Corps 
members. 

Section J6'5— Provides that each SEA, desiring a grant, shall 
apply to the Secretary, assuring that Career Te^chei Corps mem 
bers will be released from teaching for up to 1 year v- ithout penal 
ty, assuring that the SEA, in cooperation with LEAs, shall main 
tain accurate records to ensure that all fellowship conditions are 
met and shall notify the Secretary upon a change in a member's 
status, and assuring that the SEA has consulted with LEAs in ere 
ating the Career Teacher Corps program. 

Section 5^5— Authc rizes each SEA to use its funds to provide in 
service training activities for Career Teacher Coij/S members, 
award fellowships, provide funds to the otatew*Je panels, award 
grants to LEAs for programs in professional development schools, 
publicize fellowship availability, and ensure tiat all members un 
derstand their repayment obligations. Require each participating 
SEA to publicize the availability of fellowships LEAs, particular 
ly in those with high minority enrollment, ar*d • ) recruit minority 
teachers. 

Section 2i2— A^uthorizes an appropriation of $27 million for FY 
1991 and such sums as necessary for FY 1992 through FY 1995. 
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TITLE HI— DEMONSTRATIONS 

Section SOI - Amends the Fund for the Improvement and Reform 
of Schools and Teaching (FIRST, Title III, Part B, Augustus F. 
Hawkins-Robert T. Stafford Elementary and Secondary School Im- 
provement Amendments of 1988) b> adding four new subparts to 
authorize a class size research and demonstration project, new 
career demcnstration programs, minority teacher recruitment dem- 
onstration praaams, and a restructuring of schools/school based 
management Jeiaonstration program. Authorizes $oO million for 
FY 1991 for FIRST, and such sunis as necessary for FY 1992 
throv^h FY 1995. Provides tLat one-third of the annual appropria- 
tion, or $10 million, whichever is less, is to be reserved for subpart 
2 (Subpart and section references belo.v that are indented twice 
and underlined are thwse in FIRST added or amended by Section 
301). 

Subpart J 

Section ^^l^W— Authorizes grants to LEA& having schools with 
large classes to demonstrate the advantages of reducing class size. 

Section JJ32— Provides 50 percent-matching grants to LEAs 
based on the need to reduce class size, ability to meet non-Federal 
share of costs, ability to continue the project after termination of 
Federal funds, and the extent of consultation about program imple- 
mentation. Among other provisions, gives priority to projects in- 
volving young studeits and at-risk students. 

Section Entourages applications for a 3 year period from 

LEAs to the Secretary. Specifies what should be included in an ap- 
plication, among those elements are the stepb to be taken to reduce 
class size, methods of data collection for evaluation of achievement 
effects, and assurances that the LEA shall pay the non-Federal 
costs. Limits administrative reserve to not more than 10 percent of 
any grant. 

Section W4— Requires an LEA to use these funds to supple- 
ment, not supplant, funds otherwise available fnm non-Federal 
sources for eligible activities. Provides Comptroller General with 
access to p^antees' records for audit purposes. 

Subpart 4 

Section JJ^/- Provides that the purpose is to establish demon- 
stration pro-ams to attract minorities to teaching who are cur- 
rently in school support or paraprofessional positions. 

Section .yi^-^'— Authorizes the Secretary to make 50 percent- 
matching, competitive, 2 year grants denewable periods of up to 3 
years^ to eligible recipients for programs attracting minority candi- 
dates to teaching. Priority shall be given to programs focusing on 
minority recruitment, special consideration shall be given to at- 
tracting and certifying non English language speakers trained as 
teachers in their home country, or persons already employed in an 
LEA. 

Section .^i^.y— Defines the term "eligible recipient." 

Section .^^^4-^ Specifies what should be included and demonstrat- 
ed in an application An applicant must, among other things, have 
a career ladder leading to full teacher certification, a^ure that ad- 
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vancement on the ladder bhall be based on merit, have a plan for 
employing all participanU> including those ending the training 
below full certification, have a plan for providing instruction at the 
place of employment, provide academic credit for in-service train 
mg, relevant experience, and formal academic coursework, provide 
opportunities for individuals with different levels of education, in 
eluding high school dropout*, and assure that these programs shall 
be available to the disabled. 

Section ^i^J— Authorities funds to be used to pay tuition, release 
time, and child care stipend* when academic work takes place out 
side of the normal workday. Not more than 10 percent of any grant 
may be used for administrative cost5. 

Subpart 5 

Section Authorizes the Secretary ^o make 5u percent- 

matching granti> for improving opportunities in educ .ion for the 
recruitment and training of minorities, including language minori 
ty persons, and increasing the number of minority teachers. 
" Section ^/JJi— Authorizes that funds may be used by different 
groups of eligible participants for different purposes. These uses in 
eludes midule and secondary school programs for students, particu 
larly minorities, interested in teaching, identification of students 
interested in teaching and provision of support to them, establish 
ment or strengthen!! j of teacher training programs, early identifi 
cation/ articulation partnership programs with high schools and 
community colleges, partnerships with graduate schools of educa 
tion to facilitate the articulation of minorities into post-graduate 
study, programs facilitating articulation from 2 year to 4 year insti 
tutions for students inl<^rested in teaching, and improvement in as 
sessment practices used to determine teaching qualifications. 

Seaion JZ5,y~Requires that an eligible entity submit an applica 
tion to the Secretary, and, if requested by the SEA, an LEA s appli 
cation can be reviewed by the SEA. In that event, it must be for 
warded to the Secretary, with comments, wi*hin SO days of receipt 
by the SEA. 

Section Allows to to 10 percent of any grants to be used for 

administrative e.\pen&ei>. Defines tht. term "State higher education 
agency." 

Subpart 6' 

Section ./-?67— Provides that this subpart is to iinancially assist 
eligible entities in planning or implementing restructuring of 
school organization, management, or instructional programs. 

Section -yj6'J— Authorizes ..he Secretary to award competitive, 3 
year grants. 

Section ,yi6V— Specifies that applications from eligible entities 
are to be submitted to the Secrett»ry and must describe activities to 
be undertaken and include a plan for widespread consultation in 
planning and implementing restructuring. 

Section .^i^-^ —Requires grantees to submit, prior to the second 
year of assistance, a plan for restructuring. Through the plan, the 
grantee must, among other things, demonstrate consultation with 
affected parents and teachers, board support in the community, 
and private sector involvement, that the plan is intended to im 
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prove delivery of education services as measured hy student 
achievement or retention, or teacher performance or retention, the 
ability to continue the plan after termination of Federal funds, and 
commitment and legal authorit> to udertake the proposed changes. 
Further, the grantee must describe the required independent eval- 
uation. Requires the Secretary to give special consideration to ap- 
plications for plans benefitting students or a school with below av- 
erage academic performance, and benefitting an eligible applicant 
sending large r imbers of minority or disadvantaged students. Re- 
quires a broad geographic cross-section among the grants. 

Section JJS5- Authorizes funds to be used for the following kinds 
of programs, '^'lool based management/shared decisionmaking, in- 
creased professional status for teachers, differential staffing, incen- 
ti'-e pa^; mentor or masf^r teachers, research on effective recruit- 
ment, training, and incentives, curriculum reforms, coop»^rative 
'earning; models of alternative student assignment, increased 
parent and community involvement, coordinated efforts among 
business, higher education, and other entities, interactive lear-ing 
through technolog>% and training of differer ♦ educational stafi t^nd 
other individuals involved in restructuring. 

Section ^IW— Provided that an eligible entity's first-year grant 
payment cannot exceed $150,000 and must be used for planning. 
Each payment in the second and third yeai^ cannot exceed $2 mil- 
lion and must used for implementation. Provides that an eligible 
entity submitting a restructuring plan in initial year may re- 
ceive payments for implementation in that first year. 

Section S267-Sets the Federal share at 50 percent and author- 
^s that the nonfederal share may be provided in cash or kind. 
Further, each eligible entity receiving Federal funds must secure 
at least 50 percent of the non-Federal share from nongovernmental 
sources. 

Section Defines the terms "eligible entry" and "school- 

based m inagement 'shared decisionmaking." Defines the latter to 
apply to 1 process under which a team of individuals, which may 
include teachers, the pri/icipal, administrators, parents, community 
representatives, school employees, and studenti^, makes manage- 
ment decisions at an individual school. 

TITLE VI— STUDENTS Al\D EVALUATIONS 

Part A--Teacher Job Bank Study and Demonstration 

Section 4 W -Provides that this part is to support a study of the 
feasibility of ectablis^.ing a clearinghouse to operate a national 
?her job bank, and for establishing a regional chearinghouse 
•^posed of several SEAs for testing the concept. 
Section 4(?i-Provides that the Secretary, through the Office of 
Educational Research and Improvement (OERI), shall conduct a 
feasibility study. 

Section 40S- Authorizes the Secretary, through OERI, to contact 
v/ith State entities, nonprofit organizations, or higher education in- 
stitutions to pa> the Federal share of the costs of establishing a 
Teacher Job Clearinghouse. Such a clearinghouse shall assist pubhc 
and private educational agencies in locating qualified applicants 
for teaching related positions, and help individuals Iwate teaching- 
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related positior^s or necessarj training. Requires that each appHca 
tion submitted to the Secretary must demonstrate the applicant s 
capabihtv of managing a large number of inquiries and support 
from public and private educational agencies. Prioiity shall be 
given to applicants that represent a region of the U.S. and involve 
several SEAs, or have an ability to address teacher shortages. 

Section Authorizes funds to be used for, among other 
thmgB, the development of standardized initial application forms 
for teaching positions and procedures for announcing, available po- 
sitions, coordinating State and local teacher recruitment, dissemi 
nating information about employment and training opportunities, 
maintaining a system for matching teacher supply with demand 
among the States, promoting recruitment and training of minori 
ties and the disaHed, assisting e.nployers in checking applicant i' 
backp junds, publicizing the availability of scholarships and othi * 
programs assisting those purbun-s teaching, assisting **mployers in 
developing recruitment programs, and de\ eloping reciprocal certifi 
cation agreements among States. 

Part B—Study of Pension Portability 

Section -^ii— Provides that the Secretao', through OERI, shall 
study the feasibility of pension portability among the States for 
teachers aad administrators. 

Part C—School Year Extension Study Commission 

Section 412— Provides that this part is to be cited as the School 
Year Study Commission Act. 

Section 422— Provides for the establishment of a School Year 
Study Commission. 

Section 423— Provides that the Commission shall have 9 mem 
bers, 3 appointed by the President from among the Secretaries of 
Federal agencies, 3 appointed by the Speaker of th. House in con 
sultation with the Minority Leader, and 3 appointed by the Presi 
dent pro tempore upon recommendation of the Majority and Mi 
nority Leaderb of the Senate. Commission members must represent 
nonprofit entities committed to educational improvement, the 
teaching profession, school administrators, parents, and State offi 
cials directly responsible for education. Among other provisions, 
sets the duration of membership at the lif-^ of the Commission, per 
mits the Commission to begin its work when at least 5 members 
are appointed, provides Tor the filling of vacancies, and specifies 
compensation and travel. 

Section 424— Provides that the Commission shall study and make 
recommendatijns on the advisability of lengthening the school day 
and school year in all public elementary and secondary schools. Its 
recommendations are to include a comparatlvt. o .alysis of interna 
tional data, the appropriate number of hours per day and days per 
year for U.S. schools, analysis uf whether increased teacher com 
pensation should accompany extension of the day and year, a 
model plan for adopting a longer day and yt^ar, suggested changes 
in laws and regulations to facilitate such adoption, an analysis of 
associated costs, and a plan to help States cind localities meet those 
costs* 
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Section 425 Requires the Commission, not later than September 
1, 1991 or 1 year after it concludes its first meeting, whichever is 
longer, to report to the President and the Congress on the study 
and its recommendations. 

Section 426 -Provides for the powers that the Commission may 
f^-^ercise, including, among others, conducting hearings, taking tes- 
timony, securing information from any Federal agency. 

Section 427 - Provides for certa'n administrative elements in the 
functioning of the Commission, including, among others, meeting 
on a regular basis at the call of the Chairman or a majority of 
members, establishing a majority of members as a quorum, electing 
a Chairman and Vice Chairman bv the members, and emolovine 
staff. y J B 

Section 428-Provides that the Commission shall terminate 90 
days after submitting its final report. 

Part D—Study of Alternative Way^ To Imreu^e Minority Participa- 
tion in the Teaching Profession 

Section 431 -Requires the Secretar>s by grant or contract, to 
study alternative ways of increasing minority participation in the 
teaching profession. The study is to focus on barriers to entry into 
teaching for qualified minorities, options for addressing these bar- 
riers, alternative assessment mechanisms, and the prospect for in- 
creasing minority teacher supply. Provides that the results of the 
study are to be reported to the appropriate congressional commit- 
tees within 2 years of enactment of this Act. 

Part E—Miscellaneous Evaluations 

Section 441 -Provides that the Secretary shall conduct a continu- 
ing evaluation of the effectiveness uf the luan forgiveness program 
established under Title I, Part A of this Act. Requires results to be 
reported to the C agtki^ 4 years after enactment of this Act. 

Section 442 -Provides that the Secretary shall evaluate the effec- 
tiven^ of the Teacher Corps program established by Title I, Part 

ur^ f "^^'^^ results available to Congress and the 

public An initial interim report is to be submitted 3 years after en- 
actment; subsequent reports are to be submitted biennially. Re- 
quires each SEA receiving assistance to evaluate its program and 
report to the Secretary. An initial, interim report from each SEA 
sha be submitted 3 years after enactment and subsequent reports 
shall be submitted every 2 years. 

Section 443-Provides that the Secreiar>', by grant or contract, 
shall biennially evaluate each national teacher academy and make 
the results available to Congress and the public. 

Section 444 -Requires each SEA to evaluate its professional de- 
velopment schools on a biennial basis and report to the Secretary 
Requires the Secretary to submit a summary uf these reports to the 
Congress biennially. 

Section 445- Provides that the Secretary, by grant or contract, 
shall conduct a continuing evaluation of programs under subparts 
\ 4, and J) of FIRST Requires the Secretary to give priority to enti- 
ties With experience in new career programs for conducting the 
evaluation of the new career demonstration programs (subpart 4) 
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Requires the Secretary to report results to the Congress 2 >ear& 
after enactment. 

Section 446— Requires each eligible recipient of a grant under 
subpart 6 of FIRST to use at least 5 percent of its grant to conduct 
an independent evaludtiun of restructuring activities. Specifies 
issues to be covered hy this e\aluation Requires the Secretary to 
report to the Congress biennially on results from these evaluations. 

Part F— Authorization of Appropriations 

Section 451— For Parts A, B, and D of this title, authorizes an 
appropriation of $4 million for FY 1991 and su^h sums as necessary 
for FY 1992 through FY 1995. Authorizes $1 million for FY 1991 
and such sums as necessary for FY 1992 through FY 1995 for Part 
C. 

IX. Changes in Exisiing Law 

In compliance with rule XXVI paragraph 12 of the Standing 
Rules of the Senate, the following provides a print of the statute or 
the part or section thereof to be amended or r<;placed vexisting law 
proposed to be omitted is enclosed in black brackets, new mattt^r is 
printed in italic, existing law in which no change is proposed is 
shown in roman): 

Higher Education Act of 1965 
• «««««« 

TITLE IV-STUDENT ASSISTANCE 

««««««« 

Part E— Direct Loans to Stcdents in Institutions of Higher 

Education 

« « « i« « • « 

Sec. 465, (a> Canckllation of Pt^rcentage of Debt Basei- 
Years of Quauf\ ing Service-— * * * 

«•««««« 

I RkIMBUUSEMENT FOR CANCEU^ATIONf — * ' * 

« « « « « « « 

(cf SpE( lAL RLLES,~fV If the list of schools in uhich a teacher 
may perform sen ice pumuant to subparagraph (Aj of paragraph iJ^' 
of subsection (oy is not available before May 1 of any year, the Secre 
tary may use the list ft)r the year preceding the year for uhich the 
determination is made to make such senice determination. 
(3^ Any teacher who performs service m a school which-- 

(A) meets the requirements of su^^paragraph iA) of paragraph 
(Jf of subsection (a) in any year: and 

iB) in a subsequent year fails to meet the requirements of 
such subparagraph. 
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may continue to teach in such school and shall be eligible for loan 
cancellation pursuant to paragraph (1) of subsection (a) in such sub- 
sequent years. 

♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 

TITLE V-EDUCATION RECRUITMENT, RETENTION, AND 
DEVELOPMENT 

*♦♦♦♦♦♦ 

Sec " - (a) Mid-Career Teacher Training Programs.—Fof 
part ^ there are authorized to be appropriated $3,500,000 for fiscal 
yep 87, and such sums as may be necessary for the 4 succeeding 
fif J years. 

School, College, and University Partnerships.— For part 
I there are authorized to be appropriated $15,000,000 for fiscal 
: ar 1987, and such sums as may be necessary for the 4 succeeding 
1 ical years. 

^ (c> Professional Development and Leadership Programs,— (Ij 
for subpart 1 of part C, there are authorized to be appropriated 
$15,000,000 for fiscal year 1987, and such sums as mpy be necessary 
for the 4 succeeding fiscal years. 

(2) For subpart 2 of pfi.L C, th**re are authorized to be appropri- 
ated $10,000,000 for fiscal year 1987, and such sums as may be nec- 
essary for the 4 succeeding fiscal years. 

(d^ Teacher Scholarships and Fellowships.— < b For subpart 1 
of part D, there are authorized to be appropriated [$13,500,000 for 
fiscal year 1987, and such sums as may be necessary for the 4 su- 
ceeding fiscal yearsj $27,000,000 for fiscal year 1991 and such 
sums as may be necessary for each of the fiscal years j 1993, 
1994. and 1995. 

(2) For subpart 2 of part D, there are authorized to be ap ^iat- 
ed [$2,000,000 for fiscal year 1987, and such sums as may be eces- 
sary for the 4 succeeding fiscal yearsj $27,000,000 for fiscal year 
1991 and such sums as may be necessary for each of the fiscal years 
1992, 1993, 1991 and 1995. 

<e) Task Forces on Teacher Education.— For part E, there are 
authorized to be appropriated $1,000,000 for fiscal year 1987, and 
such sums as may be necessary for the 4 succeding fiscal years. 

******* 

Part D— Teacher Scholarships and Fellowships 



Subpart 2-Chrlsta McAuliffe [Fellowship Program] Career 

Teacher Corps 

[declaration of purpose; designation 

[Sec. 561 (a> Purpose.— It is the purpose of this subpart to es- 
tablish a national fellowship program for outstanding teachers. 

[rb» Designation - Individual awarded fellowships under this 
subpart shall be known as '*Christa McAuliffe Fellows", 
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[use of funds for feixowships and administration 

[Sec. 562. Funds appropriated for any fiscal year for fellowships 
to outstanding teachers under this subpart shall be used to award 
fellowships in accordance with the requirements of this subpart, 
except that not more than 2.5 percent of such funds shall be used 
for purposes of administering this, subpart. 

CCHRISTA MCAUUFFE FEUX)WSHIPS 

[Sec. 563. ^ai Award Distribution and Amounts.— (1) Except as 
provided under paragraph ^3), sums available for the purpose of 
this subpart &hall be used to award one national teacher fellowship 
to a public or private school teacher teaching in each congressional 
district of each State, and in the District of Columbia, and the 
G)mmonwealth of Puerto Rico, and one such fellowship in Guam, 
the Virgin Islands, American Samoa, the Northern Mariana Is 
lands, and the Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands. 

tv2) Fellowship awards ma^ not exceed the average national 
salary of public school teai^hers in ihk. most recent year for which 
satisfacWry data are avialable, as determined b> the Secretary. 
Chn&ta McAuliffe teacher fellows ma> not receive an award for 2 
consecutive years. Subject to the repayment provisions uf section 
566, Christa McAuliffe teacher fellows shall be required to retur: 
to a teaching position in their current school district or private 
school system for at ledbt 2 >earb following the fellowship award. 

t(3) If the appropriation for this subpart under section 502(d) is 
not sufficient to provide the number of fellowships required by 
paragraph at the level required under paragraph (2), the Secre- 
tary shall determine and publish an alternative distribuiton of fel 
lowships which will permit fellowship awards at that level and 
which IS geographically equitable. The Secretary shall send a 
notice of such determination to each uf the statewide paneL estab 
lished under section 564. 

[lb) Use of AwARDS.^Christa McAuliffe teacher fe!luv/s may 
use such awards for such projects for Improving education as the 
Secretary may approve, including U) sabbaticals for study or re 
search directly associated with the objectives of this part, or aca 
demic improvement, ^2) conbultation with or assistance to other 
school districts or private school systems, ^3) development of special 
innovative programs, or model teacher programs and staff de- 
velopment. 

[selection of christa MCAUUFFE TEACHER FELLOWSHIPS 

[Sec 564. Recipients of Christa McAuliffe teacher fellowship in 
each State shall be selected un accordance with section 565) by a 7 
member statewide panel appointed by the chief State elected offi 
cial, acting in consultation with the State educational £igency, or by 
an existing panel designated by the chief State elected official and 
approved by the Secretary. The statewide panel shall be represent 
alive of school administrators, teachers, parent^?, and institutions of 
higher education. 

O 
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[evaluation of appucations 

ISec. 565. (a) Submission to and Review by Statewide 
Panel - An applicant for Christa McAuliffe teacher fellowship as- 
sistance shall submit a proposal for a project under section 563ib;, 
and shall indicate the extent to which the applicant wishes to con- 
tinue current teaching duties. The applicant shall submit such a 
proposal to the local education agenc> for comment prior to sub- 
mission to the statewide panel (appointed under section 564) for the 
State within which the proposed project is to be conducted. In eval- 
uating proposals, such statewide panel shall consult with the local 
education agency, requesting 2 recommendations from teaching 
peers; a recommendation from the principal, and a recommenda- 
tion of the superintendent on tht. quality of the proposal and its 
benefit to education, and any other criteria awarding fellow- 
ships as is considered appropriate by such statewide panel. Selec- 
tion of fellows shall be made in accordance with regulations pre- 
scribed by the Secretary of Education. 

[^b> Public Announcement. —Announcement of awards shall be 
made in a public ceremony. 

[felix)wship repayment provisions 

[Sec 566 Repayment of the award shall be made to the Federal 
Government in the case of fraud or gross noncompliance.] 
SEC 561. DECL A RAT/OX OF PURPOSE; DESIGNATION, 

(ai PVRPOSE.—It is the purpose of this subpart to establish a na- 
tional fellowship program for experienced teachers, 

fb> Designation.— (1) A fellowship awarded under this subpart 
shall be known as a 'Vhrista McAuliffe Career Teache- Corps fel- 
lowships''. 

A recipient of a fellowship under this subpart shall be known 
as a 'Vhrista McAuliffe Career Teacher Corps member'*. 
SEC 562. PROGRAM AUTHORIZED, 

(a> In General,— The Secretary is authorized to make grants, m 
accordance with the provisions of this subpart, to State educational 
agencies to enable such State educational agencies to— 

(If conduct Christa McAuliffe Career Teacher Corps activities; 
and 

i2> to award fellouships to Christa McA'diffe Career Teacher 
Corps members in accordance with the provisions of this sub- 
part, 

^b^ Amount of Grants, -The amount awarded to each State edu- 
rai tonal agency pursuant to paragraph (1) of subsection (a) shall be 
an amount awarded on the basis of the school-age population m the 
State compared to the school-age population in all States, except 
that the Secretary may adjust the awards to insure that such 
at ^ards are of sufficient size to cany out the purposes of this sub- 
part. 

(c> State Activities, -Each State educational agency receiving a 
grant pursuant to subsecthn (a) shall use not more than 10 percent 
of such grant to carry out the State activities described in ,section 
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SEC. 563. CHRISTA McAl LIFFE CAREER TEACHER CORPS FELLO\^SHIPS. 

(a) Award Distribution and AMOiNTS.—il) Each State educa 
tional agency receiving a grant under thib subpart shall use suth 
funds to award Christa McAuliffe Career feather Corps fellowships 
to public and private sthool teachers who have been employed cu> 
teachers for S or more years to enable sui.h teat hers to engage in the 
activities described in subsection (hi 

(2) Fellowships shall be in an amount equal to the annual salary 
the individual would earn in suth indiiiduaVs current place of em 
ployment for the award period. 

(J) If an individual receives an award for less than a school year, 
such fellowship shall be ratably reduced to equal the salary fore 
gone, 

iJf) Each Christa McAuliffe Career Teathtr Corps member may not 
receive an award for 2 consecutive years. 

(5) Subject to the repayment p rot is ions of seUion 566(b), each 
Christa McAuliffe Career Teacher Corp^ member shall be required 
to return to a teaching position in their current place of employment 
for at least ^ yeas following the fellouship award, except that such 
member may work in another State u ith a Christa McAuliffe 
Career Teacher Program upon approval of both the sending and re- 
ceiving State 

ib) Use of owsmPS.—Each Christo McAuliffe Career Teach 
er Corps fellowship may be used for — 

il) sabbaticals for study, research or academic improvement 
to-- 

(AXi) improve such teachers knowledge base in an area 
of expertise; or 

(ii) learn a new area of expertise: and 
(B) increase skills and professional ability; 
i J /( A ^ consultation with or assistance to other school districts 
or private school systems: or 

iB) development of special innovative programs for the pur 
pose of improving — 

(i) in service training for teachers and other school per- 
sonnel; or 

(ii) student achievement; or 

iS) expanding or replicating model programs of staff develop 
ment, 

SEC\ 56i. SELECTION OF CHRISTA McAlUFIE CAREER TEAL HER CORPS 
MEMBERS. 

ta) Im General.— Christa McAuliffe Career Teacher Corps mem 
bers in each State shall be selected (in accordance with section 5$5) 
by a 7 member statewide panel appointed by the chief State school 
officer, or by an existing panel designated by the chief State .school 
officer. The statewide panel shall be representative of school a, dm in 
istrators, teachers, parents, and institutions of higher education. 

(h) Special Rile.— Each State educational agency may choose to 
administer the program assu>ted under this subpart through a pre 
existing pai^l which is experienced m administering similar pro 
grams. 
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SEC. 56$. EVALUATION OF APPLICATIONS. 

(a) Submission to and Review by Statewide PANEt.-'An appli- 
cant for a Christa McAuliffe Career Teacher Corps fellowship shall 
submit a proposal for a project under section 563{hK and shall indi- 
cate the extent to uhich the applicant wishes to continue current 
teaching duties. The applicant shall submit such a proposal to the 
local educational agency for comment prior to submission to the 
statewide panel (appointed under section 364) for the State in which 
the teacher is employed. Each such application shall contain such 
information as such State educational agency may reasonably re- 
quire. 

(b> Consultation a^ Consideration.—H) In evaluating propos- 
als, the statewide panel shall consult uith the local education 
agency, and shall cor^ider — 

(A) evaluations during employment as a teacher; 

(B) demonstrated commitment to teaching in the future, and 

(C) intended activities during the award period; 

The statewide panel may request recommendations from teach- 
ing peers, the principal and the superintendent on the quality of the 
proposal, the benefit of such proposal to education, and any other 
criteria for awarding fellowships as is considered appropriate by 
such statewide panel. 

(J) Selection of members of the statewide panel shall be made in 
accordance with regulations prescribed by the Secretary. 

Special Consideration.- The statewide panel shall give spe- 
cial consideration, in the selection of Christa McAuliffe Career 
Teacher Corps members, to individuals who intend to use an award 
period to improve or acquire skills — 

(1/ in the subject areas of science or mathematics; or 
iJ) in order to teach or provide related services to students 
uith disabilities, limited English proficient students or pre- 
school age students. 

^d^ Public Announcement. -Announcement of fellowship awards 
shall be made in a public ceremony. 

SEC. 566. fellowship AGREEMENT AND REPAYMENT PROVISIONS. 

(a^ Agreement. -Each individual who receives a Christa McAu- 
liffe Career Teacher Corps fellowship shall enter into a written 
agreement with the State educational agency. Each such agreement 
shall provide assurances that Ihe Christa McAuliffe Career Teacher 
Corps member— 

(V will spend up to a one year award period during which the 
Christa McAuliffe Career Teacher Corps member is released 
from teaching responsibilities to participate in programs and 
activities allowed under section 563(b), approved pursuant to 
section 565 by the statewide panel; 

(2) shall be encouraged, subject to the approval of the local 
educational agency, du.ing the 2 years following the award 
period through the professional development school, if one 
exists, to — 

(AM i J participate in an induction program for new teach- 
ers by acting as a mentor to new Teacher Corps members 
under part C of title I of the National Teacher Act of 1990 
Q or other neu teachers with the same substantive field of ex- 
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pertise as the Christa McAuliffc Career Teacher Corps 
member where practicable' or 

(ii) make some other contribution to the Teacher Corps 
programs conducted pursuant J.^ vart C of title I of the Na 
tional Teacher Act of 1990; and 

(B) assist in the development of in-bervice trainirg pro- 
grams through the professional development school, if such 
school exists, and 
(S) shall be given the opportunity to participate in activities 
developed by the Secretary and the State educational agency 
through which the individual was selected as a Christa McAu 
liffe Career Teacher Corps member which are intended to foster 
communication among, and bring together, members of the 
Christa McAuliffe Career Teacher Corps. 
ibJ Fellowship Repayment.— iV Individuals found by the State 
educational agency to be in nuncompliance uith the agreement en 
tered into under subsection (a) shall be required to repay to the 
State educational agency a pro rata amount of the Christa McAu 
liffe Career Teacher Corps fellowships received, plus interest at the 
highest rate applicable to loans under part B of title IV of the 
Higher Education Act of 1965 and, where applicable, reasonable col 
lection fees. 

(2) An individual shall not be considered to be in violation of the 
agreement entered into pursuant to subsection (aj during any period 
in which such individual meets the exception to repayment provi 
sions set forth in section 558(aX2l 558(aX3) or 558(b) of the Higher 
Education Act of 1965, or if the individual dies. 

(cj Waiver, — The Secretary may provide for , rmrtial or total 
waiver or suspension of any service obligation * / it,payment by an 
individual who received u Christa McAuliffe Career Teacher Corps 
fellowship whenever tumpliance by such individual is impossible or 
would involve extreme hardship to such individual, or if enforce 
ment of such obligation with respect to such individual would be 
unconscionable, 

SEC 567, SECRETARY'S RESPONSIBILITIES, 
The Secretary shall — 

(1) make awards to State educational agencies having appli 
cations approved under section 568; and 

(2) in cooperation with the State educational agency, conduct 
activities which foster communication among and bring togeth 
er members of the Christa McAuliffe Career Teacher Corps in 
eluding activities such 06 written communications, meetings, or 
training sessions. 

SEC, 568, STATE APPLICATION, 

(aJ Application Required. —Each State educational agency desir 
ing a grant under this subpart shall submit an application to the 
Secretary at such time, in such manner, and containing such infor 
mation as the Secretary may reasonably require, 

ib) Con TENTS. —Each application submitted pursuant to subsec 
tion (a) shall — 

(1) provide assurances that Christa McAuliffe Career Teacher 
Corps members will be released from teaching responsibilitiei> 
for up to one school year without jeopardizing the rights such 
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members would have had without participating in the program 
assisted under this part; 

(2> provide assurances that Me State educational agency, or 
Its designee, in cooperation with local educational agencies, 
shall maintain accurate records regarding the activities of 
Christa McAuliffe Career Teacher Corps members within the 
State to ensure that such members are meeting all conditions of 
the fellowships provided pursuant tv this subpart, and shall 
notify the Secretary immediately upon a change in a Christa 
McAuliffe Career Teacher Corps members status rendering such 
Christa McAuliffe Career Teacher Corps member in violation of 
the conditions of the fellowship; and 

(S^ provide assurances that the State educational agency has 
consulted with local educational agencies in designing and de- 
veloping the Christa McAuliffe Career Teacher Corps program, 

SEC 569. STATE USE OF FUNDS, 
(a^ In General.— Each State educational agency awarded a grant 

under this subpart may use such funds to— 

(V establish, operate, and expand in-service programs and ac- 
tiviti^ for Christa McAuliffe Career Teacher Corps members at 
the State and local levels, through professional development 
schools if such entities exist, or other entity, to improve Lnowl- 
e^e of subject matter, and to increase skills and professional 
ability, in coordination with local educational agencies; 

(2) award Christa McAuliffe Career Teacher Corps fellow- 
ships; 

f:P provide funds to statewide panels to administer programs 
in accordance with section 565; 

(V award grants to local educational agencies to establish 
programs and activities described in paragraph (1) through pro- 
fessional development sx^hools if such entities exist or other enti- 
ties; 

(5) publicize the availability of fellowships pursuant to this 
subpart; and 

(6) ensure that each Christa McAuliffe Career Teacher CorpF 
member understands the obligation to repay the fellowship m 
accordance with section 566(b), 

(b> Publication and Recruitment,— Each State educational 
agency receiving assistance under this subpart shall publicize the 
availability of Christa McAuliffe Career Teacher Corps fellowships 
in local educational agencies throughout the State, particularly in 
local educational agencies uith minority enrollment in excess of the 
statewide average minority enrollment, and shall recruit minority 
teachers to participate in such program. Such publication shall con- 
« rfesmp^ion of programs and activities available to Christa 
McAuliffe Career Teacher Corps members through professional de- 
velopment schools if such entities exist, institutions of higher educa- 
tion or other approved entities. 

State Schools Program Assistance Act 
***♦•♦« 

O 
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PROGRAM AUTHORIZED 

Sec. 903. (a) General Authority.—* * * 

ih) Authorization of Appropriations. —il) There is authorized 
to be appropriated $100,000,000 for the period beginning October 1, 
1987, and ending September 30, 1992. 

No appropriation in excess of $20,000,000 ma> be ixrde in 
fiscal year 1988, and no appropriation in excess of $60,0. JOO nay 
be made in any of the fiscal years 1989 through 1992 / Ant to 
paragraph (1) of this subsection. 

(3) Funds appropriated pursuant to thib subject on shall remain 
available until expended. 

U) There are authorized to be appropriated fo fis -at ±993 
such sums as may be necessary to carry out the provisions of this 
Act. 

• •••••• 

Sec. 905. (a) Application Required.—* * * 

« •«»••• 
(b) Contents op Appucation.— * * * 

{2t describe, in the case of an application for assistance for 
instructional programming, the types of programming which 
will be developed to enhance instruction and training C,], and 
provide assurances that such programming tall bh designed in 
consultation with teachers of the applicable subjdt matter and 
grade level: 

FUND FOR THE IMPROVEMENT AND REFORM OF 
SCHOOLS AND TEACHING 



Subpart 1— Grants for Schools and Teachers 

sLt. ^211. FIND H)R THL IMPROVLMENT AM) ULFORM (»F SSlHOOLS AND 
TEACHING. 

{a) General AuTHORm.— The Secretary is authorized to make 
grant^> to, and enter into contracts with, State educational agencies, 
local educational agencies, institutions of higher education, non 
profit organizations, individual schools, consortia of such schools, 
and consortia of such schools and institutions, to improve educa 
tional opportunities for and the performance of elementary and 
secondary school students and teachers by— 

il) helping educationally disadvantaged or at risk children 
meet higher educational standards, 

(2) providing incentives for improved performance, 

(3) strengthening school leadership and teL 'hing; 

^4) promoting closer ties among school teachers, adniinistra 
toils, families and the local community; 
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^5) providing opportunities for teacher enrichment and other 
means to improve the professional status of teachers; 

(6) encouraging projects that reallocate existing resources 
[both human and financial) to serve children better by refocus- 
ing priorities; 

(7) allowing local schools to establioh closer ties with an in- 
stitution of higher education to increase educational achieve- 
ment; 

[(8) increasing the number and quality of minority teach- 
ers;] 

[(9)] (8> providing entry year assistance to new teachers and 
administrators; 

• Cj^^^jl improving the teacher certification process, espe- 
cially for schools, school districts, or States facing serious 
shortages; and 

l(U)2 (10) encouraging pride in schools by teaching students 
to be responsible for their school environment, invloving stu- 
dents in the care and maintenance of their classrooms and pro- 
moting individual responsibility and involvement in civic ativi- 
ties. 



Subpart [3] S— Administrative Provisions 

SEC. [32313 327L BOARD AUTHORIZEO. 



SEC. [3232] 3272. DISSEMINATION AND REPORTING. 



SEC [3233] 3273. COORDINATION WITH THE FIND FUR iHE IMPROVE- 
MENT TOSTSECONDARY LDIJCATION. IMl'KOVh- 



Subpart [4] ^—General Provisions 

SEC. [3241] 32SL SPECIAL GR.\NT RULES, 
(a) Grant Conditions.— * * * 



ih) Distribution of Funds. -(1) At lea^t 25 percent of the funds ap- 
propriated [for the Fund] to award grants pursuant to the provi- 
sions of subparts 1 and 2 in any fiscal year shall be used for ^ants 
to applicants described in section 3212(a)(2)(A). 

(2) Grants to a single school as described in section 3212(ax2KA) 
may not be less than $5,000 nor more than $125,000 in any fiscal 
year. 

(3) No grant may be made for more than a 3-year period, 
SEC. [3:>423 3282. AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS. 

C^a) Authorizations. --There are authorized to be appropriated 
to carry out the provisions of this part $30,000,000 for fiscal year 
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1989 and such sums as may be necessary for fiscal years 1990, 1991, 
1992 and 1993. 
[(b) Reservations.— 

[(1) The Secretary shall reserve one-third of the funds appro- 
priated for activities under subpart 2 of this part. 

tl2) The Secretary shall reserve $150,000 from funds appro- 
priated for activities authorized by section 3232.] 
(af AuTHORiZATiONS.^There are authorized to be appro[riated to 
carry out the provisions of this part $50 000,000 for fiscal year 1991 
and such sums as mar be necessary for fiscal years 199^, l^yj, llfif4> 

and 1995. , . ^ , . 

(6y Reservations— From amounts appropriated pursuant to the 
authority of paragraph (1) of subsection (a)— , r ^ 

(1) the Secretary shall reserve one-third of such funds or 
SW.000,000, whichever is less, for aciivities under subpart 2 of 
this part; and 

(2) the Secretary shall reserve $150,000 for activities author 
iz^?d by section 

SEC. [^213] mz. DEFINITIONS. 



Subpart S^Class Size Research and Demonstration 

Project 

SEC. 3231. PURPOSE. 

it is the purpose of this subpart to make demonstration grants to 
local educational agencies having elementary and secondary schools 
with large classes in urd^r to demonstrate the advantages of reduc 
ing the size of classes in such schools. 
SEC 3232, UEMONSTRATION GRANTS AUTHORIZED. 

(af General AuTHORivy.^iV From the amount appropriated 
under section J 282 in each fiscal year, the Secretary shall pay the 
Federal share of makiP€^ grants to local educational agencies in ac 
cordance with the provisions of this subpart. , „ , 
(2) Fi -RAi Share.— (A) The Federal share shall be 50 percent 
(B/ The non-Federal share of each grant awarded under this sub 
part may be in cash or in kind fairly evaluated, including planned 
equipment or services, i i 

(bf Selection Criteria,— The Secretary shall make grant to local 
educational agencies on the basis of— 

(h the need and the ability to reduce class size in eienientary 
or secondary schools of the local educational agency making an 
application under this subpart; r - i. *u 

(2) the ability of the local educational agency to furnish the 
non-Federal share of the costs of the project for which assist- 
ance is sought; , . , . . 

(Jj the ability of the local educational agency to continue the 
project for which assistarce is sought after the termination of 
Federal financial assistance under this subpart; and 

(4) the degree to which each application dentonstrates consul 
tation in program implementation and design with parents. 
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teachers, school administrators, and local teacher organiza- 
tions, where applicable, 
(c) PRjORiTY.-'The Secretary shall give priority in awarding 
grants to applicants having applications that describe proiects 
which involve-- ^ 

(1) young students, and 

(2) at-risk students. 
(d> SvFFicir:NT SiZE AND ScoPE REQUIRED.— The Secretary shall 

make grants only to applicants having applications which describe 
projects of sufficient size and scope to contribute to carrying out the 
purposes of this subpart. 

SEC. 3233. APPLICATIONS. 

(a) Application.— (1) A grant under this subpart may be made 
oniyto a local educational agency which submits an application to 
the Secretary at such time, in such manner and containing or ac- 
companied by such informaticn as the Secretary may reasonably re- 
quire. ' 

(2) The Secretary shall encourage applicants to make applications 
for a S-year period. 

(bi CoNTENTS.--Each application submitted pursuant to subsec- 
tion (a) shall include— 

(1) a description of the objectives to be attained with the ft- 
nancial assistance made available under this subpart and the 
manner in which funds ,?o made available will be used to 
reduce class size; 

(2) a description of the steps to be taken to achieve target 
class sizes, including where applicable, the acquisition of addi- 
tional teaching personnel and classroom space: 

i3)a state-tent of the methods for the collection of data neces- 
sary for the evaluation of the impact of class size reduction pro^ 
g^ams on student ochLvement; 

^) an assurance that the local educational agency will pay 
fwm non-Federal sources the non-Federal share of the costs of 
the project for which assistance is sought; and 

(5) such additional assurances as the Secretary may reason- 
ably require, 

(c) Administrative CosTS.-Not more than 10 percent of any 
grant under this subpart may be used for administrative expenses. 
SEC 3234. AOMimSTRATlVE PROVISIONS. 

(a) Grants Must Supplement Other Funds.— A local education- 
ai agency receiving funds under this subpart shall use the Federal 
funds only to supplement the funds that would, in the absence of 
sucn federal funds, be made available from non-Federal sources for 
the ac Hies described in the application. 

(b) AVDiT-The Comptroller General shall have access for the 
purpose of audit and examination to any books, documents, papers 
ana records of any local educational agency receiving assistar^^ 
under this subpart that are pertinent to the sums received and dis- 
oursed under this subpart 
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Subpart 4--New Careers for Teachers Demonstration 

SEC 324 L STATEMENT OF PURPOSE. 

It IS the purpose of this 'Si:bpart to establish nnd operate new 
career .demonstration programs f . ^^ttract minority candidates, who 
are in school support or paraptifessi^nal positions or in occupations 
other than teaching, to careers teaching in elementary and second 
ary schools, 

SEC PROGRAM AUTHORIZED. 

(a) Im General.— ^1) The Secretary is authorized to pay the Feder 
al share of making grants to eligible tecipients to enable such eligi 
ble recipients to pay the costs of establishing and operating pro 
grams to attract minority candidates to teaching careers. 

(2^ The Federal share shall be 50 percent 

( J) The non-Federal share of each grant awarded under this sub 
part may ' ^ in ccu.h or in kind fairly evaluated, including planned 
equipment or serviccc. 

(6> Duration of GRAJST.—Each grant aivarded under this sub 
part shall be for a period of 2 years and may be renewed for periods 
not to exceed S years. 

(c* CoMPETirnE Basis.— The Secretary shall award grants under 
this subpart on the basis of a competitive bidding process. 

id} PRiORiTY.—In awarding grants under this subpart, the Secre- 
tary shall g.ue priority to programs that focus on recruitment of mi 
norities. 

(e/ Special Consideration.— In awarding grants under this sub 
parU the Secretary shall give special consideration to programs de 
signed to identify, recruit, and certify^ 

iV speakers of non-English languages who have been trained 
as teachers in their home country; or 
{2f individuals already employed in a local education agency. 

SEC 3243. ELIGIBLE RECIPIENT 

As used in this subpart the term ^'eligible redpient*' means a con 
sortia of— 

(1) institutions of higher education, and 

(2) local educational agencies. 

working in conjunction with the State educational agency, and the 
appropriate State or local teacher credentialing body. 
SEC. 32U. APPLICATION. 

{a) L\ General. -A grant under this subpart may be made only 
to an eligible recipient which submits an application to the Se^r^ 
tary containing or accompanied by such information as the Secre 
tary may reasonably require. 

(b/ Contents of Application.- -Each such application shall— 
(1) describe the activities and services for which assistance is 
sou/^ht; 

{2) set forth the number of expected participants in each pro 
gram assisted under this subpart; 

demonstrate steps on a career ladder leading to the posi 
tion of fully creJentialed teacher, ranging from nonskilled entry 
O positions, extending through intermediate subprofessioncJ func 
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Hons, and terminating in full professional status as a certified 
teacher duly recognized by the appropriate State agency, 

(4^ contain assurances that advancement uithin such career 
ladders would be based on merit, but that the opportunity for 
attainment of higher station is available to all; 

(5> demonstrate a plan for employing permanently individuals 
who have participated in the program at their 'new level of 
training, including individuals who terminate the program at a 
level below that of fully credentialed teacher; 

(6) demonstrate a plan for bringing a sizable portion of the 
educational program and coursework to the place of the partici- 
pant's employment; 

(7) demonstrate a plan for providing academic credit for in- 
service training and other relevant experience as well as formal 
academic coursework; 

(S> provide for participation of individuals who have attained 
various levels of education including individuals who have not 
completed high school, with special consideration for such par- 
ticipation given to individuals already serving within the 
school system; 

(9) provide assurances that the program assisted under this 
subpart will be available to the disabled; and 

(10) contain such other assurances as the Secretary may rea- 
sonably require. 

SEC 3245. USE OF FVSDS. 

(a) In General. —Funds provided pursuant to this subpart may 
be used to — 

iV pay tuition for participants in programs established under 
this subpart; 

J2>pay for the release time of participants in programs assist- 
ed under this subpart; and 

(S) provide stipends for child care to participants whose aca- 
demic coursework takes place outside the normal workday. 

(b) Administrative Costs.— Not more than 10 percent ^of any 
grant provided pursuant to this subpart may be used fur adminis- 
trative expenses. 

Subpart S-^-Minority Teacher Recruitment 
Demonstration 

SEC 325 L PROGRAM AUTHORIZED. 

(a) In General.— The Secretary is authorized to pay the Federal 
share of making grants in accordance with the prov^ions of this 
subpart to carry out programs and activities designed to— 

(V improve recruitnient and training opportunities in educa- 
tion for minority individuals, including language minority in- 
dwiduals; and 

(2) increase the number of minority teachers, including lan- 
guage minoi 'y teachers, in elementary and secondary schools 

(b) Federal Share.— The Federal share shall be 50 percent 

tcj Non-Federal Shark -The non^Federal share of each grant 
awarded under this subpart may be in cash or in kind fairly evalu- 
ated, including planned equipment or services. 
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SEC. 325t r^^E OFFl'SDS. 
Funds provided pursuant to this subpart piay be used— 
il)by- 

(A) 1 or more local educational agencies, 
(B> a State educational agency or a State higher educa 
tion agency, 

iC) 1 or more institutions of higher education, or 

(D) community-based organizations, 
to identify students, particularly from minority backgrounds, 
including language minority backgrounds, in middle and sec 
ondary schooh interested in teaching, and to provide such stu 
dents with activities and services ithith support and encourage 
the pursuit of teaching as a career; and 

t2i by 2- and J^-year institutions of higher education with 
large concentrations of minority students, including language 
minority students, to — 

(A) identify students who indicate an interest in entering 
the teaching profession, and provide such individuals with 
support programs such as — 

a) scholarship funds to meet expenses; 
(iif remedial and tutoring programs; 
(Hi) counseling and support services; 
dj) teaching related activities; 

(v) academic advice and guidance in course selection 
to prepare for teacher certification; 

(vi) test taking skills; and 

(vu) information and advice regarding eligibility for 
membership in the Teacher Corps, and other financial 
a'^istance programs; 
(B^ establish or strengthen teacher training programs, 
iC) establish or enhance early identification/articulation 
partnership programs uith high schools and community 
colleges; and 

(D) s^tablish partnerships with graduate schools of edu 
cation to foster and facilitate the movement of minority 
students into post-graduate studies; and 
ij^ by 2- and ^-year institutions of higher education or consor 
tta thereof. State educational agencies, or State higher educa 
tion agencies, to — 

(i4> establish programs and activities which foster and fa 
cilitate the movement of students interested in pursuing 
teaching careers from 2'year institutions to 4 year institu 
tions, focusing particular attention on facilitating the 
transfer of academic credit; and 

(B) improve existing assessment practices that determine 
an individuaVs qualifications to become a teacher 

{cf Application Required.— Each institution of higher fduca 
tion. State educational agency. State higher education agency, local 
educational agency or community based organization desiring a 
grant pursuant to this subpart, shall submit an application to the 
Secretary at such time, in such manner, and containing such infor 
mation as the Secretary may reasonably require. Each such applica 
tion shall — 
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(V describe the activities and services for which assistance is 
sought; 

(2) set forth the individuals to be served: and 
(S) contain such assurances as the Secretary ^ reasonably 
require. 

(df State Educational Agency REViEw.^Each application from 
a local educational agency for a grant under this subpart shall be 
forwarded to the appropriate State educational agency for review 
and comment if the State educational agency requests the opportuni- 
ty for such review. The State educational agency must complete the 
review of such application and comment to the Secretary within JO 
calendar days of receipt. Failure of the State educational agency to 
submit comments to the Secretary shall not prejudice such applica- 
tion, 

(e) Administrative Costs.— Nol more than 10 percent of any 
grant provided pursuant to this subpart may be used for adminis- 
trative expenses. 

(p Definition— For the purposes of this subpart the term 'State 
higher education agency ** means the officer or agency primarily re- 
sponsible for the State supervision of higher education. 

Subpart S'-Restructuring of Schools/School Based 

Management Demonstration Program 

SEC. 3261. statement OF PURPOSE. 

It is the purpose of this subpart to provide financial assistance to 
eligible entities to enable such eligible entities to plan or implement 
^'W restructuring of school organization, school management or in- 
structional programs in elementary and secondary schooh, 
SEC 3262. GRANTS. 

Ja> Ix General.— The Secretary Ls authorized to pay the Federal 
share of awarding grants to eligible entities to plan and implement 
the restructuring of school organization, school management, or in- 
structional programs in elementary and secondary* schools. 

^b> Award BASIS.-The Secretary shall award grants under this 
subpart on a competitive basis. 

(c^ Grant PERI0D,-The Secretary shall award grants under this 
subpart for a period of J years. 

SEC. 3263. APPUCATION. 

iaj Application REQVIHED.—Each eligible entity desiring a ^rant 
under this subpart shall submit an application to the Secretary at 
such time, in such manner, and accompanied by such information 
as the Secretary may reasonably require. 

^b* Contents.— Each application submitted pursuant to subsec- 
tion (a) shall — 

(A) describe the activities and services for which assistance is 
sought; and 

(B) include a plan for widespread consultation with parents, 
community members, teachers, other local educational agency 
personnel and the private stctor in planning and implementing 
the restructuring of a school. 
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SEC 3264, RESTRUCTURING PLAN. 

(a) Plan Required, —Each eligible entity desiring grant payments 
pursuant to section 3266 in the second and third year of a grant 
period, shall prior to the second year uf such grant period, submit to 
the Secretary for approval a plan which describes the implementa 
tion of the restructuring of the school 

(b) CoNTENrs.^The plan submitted pursuant to paragraph (1) 
shall — 

(V describe the activities and services for which assistance is 
sought; 

(2) demonstrate that in developintg the restructuring plan the 
applicant has consulted with teachers and parents who will be 
affected by such plan; 

(3^ demonstrate broad support for the restructuring plan in 
the community, incluaing private sector involvement, 

(4 i demonstrate that the restructuring plan is designed to im 
prove the eligible entity s delivery of educational services as 
measured by student achievement or retention, or teacher per 
foimance or retention; 

(5) demonstrate that the eligible u ill be able to continue the 
restructuring of the school after the termination of financial as 
sistance; 

(6^ describe the independent evaluation to be conducted in ac 
cordance with section W of the National Teacher Act of 1990, 
and 

f7i demonstrate that the eligible entity is committed to and 
not legally preiented from undertaking the changes proposed in 
the plan, 

wf Special Coxsweratio:^ -In awarding grants under this sub- 
part the Se*^retary shall give special consideration to applicants 
Yrom eligible entities uhith describe school restructuring plans 
which — 

benefit students or a school uiih belou average academic 
performance; and 

fJ^ benefit an eligible entity serving a large number of minori 
ty or disadvantaged students, 
id f Geographic DiSTRiBtTio,\.—In awarding grants under this 
subpart, the Secretary shall ensure that a broad geographic cross 
section, including rural urban, and suburban schooh and local edu 
cational agencies, are "^erved, 
SEC 326S. USE OF FUNDS. 

Funds awarded under this subpart may be used for the planning, 
implementation, expansion, or replication of— 

(U school-based management /shared decision making pro 
grams; 

(Jf program"^ which increase the professional status and pro 
fe>::sional satisfaction of teachers; 

(3) differential staffing patterns (such as career ladders and 
job-sharing); 

(4) incentive pay to teoxhers; 

^5; employment of experienced teachers as mentor or master 
teachers; 
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(6) research on effective techniques to recruit, train, and 
reward teachers; 

(7) curriculum reforms; 

(8) programs of cooperative learning; 

(9) models of alternative student assignment within schools, 

(10) programs which increase parent and community involve- 
ment in the schools; 

(ID coordinated efforts and partnerships with business, insti- 
tutions of higher education, and other:, entities; 
(W programs of interactive learning through technology, and 
(W programs to train teachers, principals, school board mem- 
bers, and other individuals involved in the restructuring pro- 
gram, 

SEC 3266. PA YMFNTS, 

(a) In General,— The Secretary shall pay to each eligibL entity 
having an application or restructuring plan approved under this 
subpart the Federal share of the cost of the activities described in 
such application or plan. 

(b) Special Rule,— (1) In the first fiscal year in which an eligible 
entity receives a grant payment under subsection (a), such payment 
shall not exceed $150,000 and shall be used for planning the re- 
structuring of a school. 

(2^ in the second and third fiscal years in which an eligible entity 
receives a graut payment under subsection (a), each such payment 
shall not exceed $2,000,000 and shall be used for implementing the 
restructuring of a school. 

(SKA) Notwithstanding the provisions of this subpart, the Secre- 
tary may make payments for the implementation of a restructuring 
plan in the first fiscal year in which an eligible entity receives a 
^ant payment under subsection (a), if such eligible entity submits a 
restructuring plan pursuant to section J26'4 in the first fiscal year 
for which a grant is sought. 

(B) Each eligible entity receiving a grant payment pursuant to the 
provisions of subparagraph (A) shall not receive a grant payment 
which exceeds $2M0,000 in each fiscal year for which the grant is 
awarded. 

SEC. m?. FEDERAL SHARE: NON-FEDERAL SHARE. 

(a* Federal Shark— The Federal share of each grant awarded 
under this subpart shall be 50 percent. 

(b) Nonfederal SnARE.'-d) The non-Federal share of each 
grant awarded under this subpart may be in cash or in kind fairlv 
evaluated, including planned equipment or services. 

(2^ Each eligible entity receiving a grant under this subpart shall 
supply at least 50 percent of the non-Federal share of each grant 
awarded under this subpart from non-governmental sources. 
SEC 326s, DEFIMTKmS. 

For the purposes of this subpart-^ 

(1^ the term ''eligible entity'' means— 

(A) a local educational agency or consortia thereof; 

(B) an elementary or secondary school or consortia there- 
of; or 
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(C) a nonprofit organization, in consortium with a local 
education agency or school, if the Secretary determines that 
such nonprofit organization has a particular expertise to 
carry out the purpose of this subpart; and 
{2) the term '^school based management/shared decisionmak 
ing** means a process by which a team of individuals is formed 
at a school silt, to make decii. jns regarding the management of 
the school Such a team may include teachers (including repre 
sentatives of professional teachers associations or organizations, 
ivhere applicable), the school principal, school administrators, 
parents, community representatives, school employees, and stu 
dents. The sthoul based management/shared decisionmaking 
team is responsible fur decisions, determined by the team, which 
affect the school and classroom environment Such decisions 
may include decisions such as — 

(A) curriculum and instruction priorities which meet pri 
orities and goals of the local educational agency, including 
materials and activities, organization, evaluation and as 
sessment, while taking into account the special needs of 
students: 

(B) student grouping, promotion, and tracking; 

(C) school rules and discipline policies: 

(D) the scheduling and structure of the school day; 

(E) the school environment; 

(F) the physical structure of school facilities; 

(G) the administrative structure of the school; 

(H) establishing standards for the hiring and evaluation 
of teachers and administrators; 

(I) professional development programs which will meet 
faculty needs; 

(J) the use of non-Federal general operating funds; and 
(K) relationships with parents and community, 
(bf Special Grant RuLES.Section 3281 of the Act (as redesignat 
ed in paragraph (5) of subsection ta)) is amended by striking ''for the 
Fund^* and inserting 'to award grants pursuant to the proiisions of 
subparts 1 and 2. 
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